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MR. GLADSTONE AT THE OPERA HOUSE, 


At the meeting in the Opera House in honour of his 
son Mr. GLaDsTONE once more announced his forgive- 
ness of the defeated enemies whom he has so long and so 
loudly attacked. It would perhaps be more correct to say 
that he remits the remainder of their punishment in con- 
sideration of their defeat. Having now the responsibility 
of office, he becomes aware that angry passions will not 
conduce to the public welfare by facilitating the transac- 
tion of business. Not intending to say anything further 
against the late Government, Mr. GuapsronE could not be 
expected to disclose the policy and intentions of himself 
and his colleagues. Having therefgre no definite subject- 
matter, and for once not giving the rein to his fluent 
rhetoric, he disappointed his admirers by a speech of un- 
expected and unprecedented brevity. The vast anudi- 
euce may perhaps have felt that it had assembled under 
a delusion; for it would not have been easy to receive 
with enthusiasm Mr. Hersert Guapstone’s declaration 
that the great need for Middlesex is a multiplication 
of political clubs. Such institutions appear to flourish 
in Leeds, which naturally seems to its member to be 
more enlightened than the constituency which declined 
his services. It is of course assamed that the clubs are to 
be all on the Liberal side ; and as the great mass of the 
electors, not only in Middlesex, but in all the suburban 
counties, are Conservative, it might be feared that inces- 
sant party agitation might not be exclusively beneficial to 
the Liberals. Some persons may think that active party 
organization is one of the most mischievous elements in a 
free community. It is not desirable that a great part of the 
population should renounce the habit of considering poli- 
tical questions on their merits, with the inevitable result 
of preferring the interests of faction to the general good. 
The young and ambitious politician who was discarded 
by Middlesex and adopted by Leeds may be excused if 
his head is a little turned by success; but the reputation 
which he has suddenly acquired will be as speedily dissi- 
pated if he attempts to win applause by abusive criticism 
on political opponents. Mr. Herpert Giapsronez’s rude 
attacks, not only on Lord George Hamitton, but on Lord 
BEaconsFIELD and Lord SatisBury, were in the worst possible 
taste. Even the friendly crowd which had assembled to 
listen to the father under pretext of paying a compliment 
to the son must have been disappointed by the flippant 
acrimony of a speech which ought to have been modest, 
dignified, and cheerful. As Mr. Herpert GuapstoNne ap- 
pears to have good abilities, and as he has plenty of time 
before him, he will probably learn by degrees to reverse 
the manner and temper of his recent speeches. 

The principal guest, while he professed and practised 
moderation in language, took occasion to reassure any 
followers who may have been alarmed by the apparent 
acquiescence of the Ministers in the policy of their prede- 
cessors. As he truly said, it is desirable to maintain as 
far as possible continuity of national action; and it i 
therefore expedient to avoid premature declarations an 
violent language. At the same time Mr. Guapstone ex- 
horted his party to wait a little before it too hastily 
assumed that no fundamental change of system is intended. 
‘On the whole it seems more probable that the Government 
will abstain from perpetrating any startling novelty. The 
difficulty of maintaining real or ostensible consistency is 
greatly aggravated by the incessant storm of abuse which 


was directed against the late Government for the pur- 
poses of the election. Mr. Giapsrone was in this respect 
the greatest offender, though he has had many imitators 
and rivals. He has been prematurely, and perhaps un- 
justly, accused of having “ forgotten pledges and turned 
“inside out declarations.” There is still time after 
the present Session for alarming projects in domestic 
legislation and for surprises in foreign policy. Mr. 
GLapsToNne declines to express regret for any declara- 
tions made before the elections. “I am aware that in 
“ order to fulfil the moral pledges which we have given 
“much will be expected of us, and much must be 
“ achieved to satisfy the great and reasonable expectations 
‘** of the country.” In other words, great changes are to be 
introduced of a character which is easy to foresee, as they 
will all be made in a democratic spirit. Mr. GLapsToNE is 
already satisfied with the Parliament which is to be 
his instrument. He believes that it is wiser, better, and 
honester than the Jast; or, in other words, that it will 
adhere to him with the fidelity which the last House of 
Commons showed to his predecessor and rival. It is 
indeed not surprising that exemplary representatives 
should have been chosen by “a people constantly growing 
“in power, in attainments, in knowledge, and in virtue.” 
The compliments which are lavished on the docile multi- 
tude are perhaps sincere; but it may be doubted whether 
any other observer has discovered extraordinary moral 
progress between 1874 and 1880. Even so late as the 
return of the Plenipotentiaries from Berlin the people were 
lamentably deficient in the convictions which Mr. Guap- 
STONE regards as the test, if not of power and of knowledge, 
at least of wisdom and virtue. 

Only one Liberal measure was immediately mentioned 
as a future corrective of the miscarriage which occurred 
in Middlesex. Mr. Guapstone has good reason for 
his belief that his son would have been returned for the 
county if household suffrage had previously been sub- 
stituted for the existing franchise. It is no new revelation 
that the Government is resolved to persevere in the 
dangerous policy of lowering still further the qualification 
of electors. The author of an anonymous Essay which is 
generally attributed to Mr. Guapstone latterly caused 
some surprise by publicly acknowledging the utility of a 
Conservative party. If any resistance or delay is to be 
interposed in the way of revolutionary change, the minority 
in the present House of Commons is assuredly not too 
strong; yet before the next dissolution the Government 
will have taken measures to destroy the party now in 
Opposition. The lowest class of the community is to be 
admitted to power, with the result, as Mr. GLapsTonE 
confidently predicts, of reversing the verdict of the 
present constituency. In Middlesex the majority at the 
last election was probably composed of nearly the whole of 
the gentry, of actual and retired traders of different kinds, 
and of nearly all the members of the higher professions. 
That they should hereafter be swamped by the mass of 
workmen living on weekly wages is not an obvious im- 
provement of the Constitution. Lord Rosesery repeated 
in application to Midlothian the assertion which Mr. 
GLapsToNe made with respect to Middlesex. “If,” he 
said, “the franchise had been extended to the disfranchised 
* classes of Midlothian, the chances of the Tory candidate 
“‘ would have been desperate indeed.”’ There is no doubt 
that both Mr. Grapstove and his faithful follower are wholly 
in the right. Mere numbers are always on the side of inno- 
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| 
vation. The satisfaction with which the rapid progress of de- | 
mocracy is watched by politicians of the position and of the 
ability of Lord Rosepery had not ceased to be paradoxical | 
because it has many precedents. It is to Lord Rosenery’s | 
credit that he administered an implied rebuke to the young | 
orator of the evening who had gratuitously attacked Lord | 
Guorcr Hamitton, apparently because he was his suc- 
cessful opponent in Middlesex. 
It may be inferred from Mr. Granstoyr’s phrases that | 
the dangerous experiment of household county suffrage 
is not to be immediately tried. He said that if the 
present Parliament attains nearly its full age, the Govern- 
ment will not fail to introduce uniform sutfrage before 
the next election. It would therefore seem that two 
or three Sessions will be allowed to pass without a 
measure of Parliamentary reform. The Census of next 
year will furnish a convenient excuse for delay ; and 
Mr. Giapstone’s promising House of Commons will not 
be in a hurry to precipitate its own dissolution. There 
will be much more to do than merely to break down the 
proverbial hedge which separates the happy borough voter 
trom his injured neighbour in the country. The party of 
movemert has not unnaturally resolved to take advautage 
of the occasion by redistributing electoral districts so as to 
introduce approximate equality of constituencies. It will 
matter little whether the change is in the first instance 
comprehensive or complete. ‘The representatives of the 
class which was enfranchised in 1867 have returned the 
House of Commons which is about to confer the same 
freedom on the agricultural labourers. When de- 
mocracy keeps the door of the Constitution, it will always 
be willing and able to admit reinforcements sufficient 
to coerce the mutinous minority which represents 
property, refinement, and education. It is not surprising 
that, as Mr. GLaDsTONE confessed or boasted in one of his 
latest Midlothian speeches, the upper and middle classes 
regard his supremacy with unqualified distrust. Mr. 
WuirsreaD, in a short speech on Sir W. Harcourr’s Game 
Biil, expressed or intimated feelings which are widely pre- 
valent amongst Mr. Guapsrone’s Whig adherents or allies. 
Every landowner and every sportsman, whatever may be 
his political opinions, regards with profound distaste a 
measure which is designed to gratify the envious feelings 
of tenant-farmers rather than to protect their crops. 
Within two or three years, interests more cherished than 
the right of preserving hares will be threatened and 
assailed. 


CYPRUS. 


byw has passed out of the list of burning topics. 
It is no longer the theme of Conservative eulogy or 
Liberal denunciation. It is allowed on all hands that, as 
we have got it, we must keep it; and that, as we have to 
administer it, we must administer it well. Cyprus has 
become an English dependency, and we can only treat it 
like any other dependency, and make those who live in it 
and are now dependent on us as happy as it may be found 
possible to make them. The affairs of Cyprus were dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons on Tuesday night, and 
the discussion bore scarcely the faintest tinge of party 
bitterness. Mr. Ryitanps, who started the debate, dwelt 
on some alleged grievances of which, in his opinion, the 
Cypriotes had good reason to complain. Sir Cuartes 
Dike acknowledged that beneficial changes might be 
inade ; but he also honestly owned that these changes 
had been contemplated by the late Government; and 
Sir Srarrorp Nortucore showed with considerable force 
that what might appear to be shortcomings in the 
English system of administration were largely due to 
the circumstances under which Cyprus was taken over. 
There were necessarily difficulties to be encountered at 
the beginning of the introduction of English government 
which it might be expected would disappear gradually, 
with time, patience, and tact. They have disappeared, 
or are in course of disappearing, and therefore things 
are possible now which were impossible at an earlier 
stage. The first rough ploughing has been done yf the 
late Government, and the present Government can there- 
fore go on cultivating in a quieter and easier way. When 
Cyprus was first taken over, there were many nice spare 
to be settled between the Suttan, of whose Empire Cyprus 


coztinues to be theoretically a part, and the advisers of the 


Query, who holds the very anomalous position of permanent 
occupant of the territory of an ally. There were also the 
claims of other Powers to be considered, as foreigners haye 
under the Capitulations a standing in Cyprus as part of the 
Turkish Empire which they would not have if Cyprus was 
an ordinary English dependency. The naval and milita 
capabilities of the island had also to be examined, and for 
all these reasons it was unavoidable that Cyprus should be 
placed at first under the Foreign Office. Properly, as a 
dependency, Cyprus would come under the Colonial Office; 
and it was the intention of the late Government to transfer 
it from the Foreign to the Colonial Office as soon as it had 
been got into working order as an English dependency, 
The present Government thinks that the time has now come 
for doing that which the late Government intended to do at 
the earliest possible moment. Mr. GLapstone dwelt ina 
vein of enthusiastic rapture on the enormous advantages 
which Cyprus would derive if it came within the happy 
sphere of the Colonial Office. There is, he said, a sweet 
tone and a kindly atmosphere about the dealings of the 
Colonial Office which the less fortunate constitution of the 
Foreign Office places it out of its power torival. Harsh 
things have, he alleged, been done by us in Cyprus, 
which would have shocked the gentle spirit of the 
Colonial Office. To put the matter in another way, 
some little time had to elapse before the Colonial 
Office could be offered a fair tield in which its gentle 
spirit could work without being shocked. Some mistakes, 
no doubt, were committed under the Foreign Office, 
which Lord Satissury owned, and strove to correct; 
but in the main it may be fairly said that the Foreign 
Office did the hard work, and the Colonial Office has now 
got to do the easy work. The Foreign Office brought 
Cyprus into the condition of an English dependency, and 
the Colonial Office hgs now got to administer the de- 
pendency which has been brought into a shape fitted for 
the exercise of its beneficent influence. 


- What Mr. Rytanps had chiefly to complain of was the 
operation of certain ordinances which he stated have 
pressed very hardly on the natives, and were conceived in 
a tyrannical spirit, totally alien to English traditions of 
government. By one of these ordinances foreigners 
were prevented from purchasing land in Cyprus. ‘hey 
might buy it, but only if they could procure a special 
permission from the Government. Mr. Batrour, who 
seldom speaks on a subject on which he is not well 
informed, mistook the character of this ordinance, and 
treated the necessity of obtaining a Government per- 
mission as merely a mode in which purchases were to 
be made in due form. This, as Sir Srarrorp Norrn- 
coTE subsequently explained, was not the object for 
which the ordinance was made. It was meant, not to 
put purchases in regular form, but to stop them. When 
the English occupation was announced or anticipated, 
it occurred to some cunning adventurers, principally 
Greeks, that it would be an excellent speculation to 
bay up tracts of land from nominal owners at nominal 
prices, so that the English Government would have 
had to buy out the speculators whenever it wished to 
make any improvement, or even to take possession of 
land which really belonged to it. It appears from the 
Blue-book which has just been presented to Parlia- 
ment, that it is a common habit of landowners in 
Cyprus to sell plots much larger than is warranted by 
the description given in their title-deeds. The boundaries 
of holdings are so ill defined that a purchaser enters into 
possession with the intention of cultivating on every side 
until he is stopped. Waste lands belong to the Govern- 
ment, and it is by bringing its waste lands into cultivation 
that the English administrators chiefly look for an increase 
of revenue. But when they first came there they did not 
know, and had no means of knowing, which lands were 
waste, and there would have been plenty of people to set 
up fictitious claims to lands that were really waste, and 
sell them for a song to speculators. The English Govern- 
ment might thus have been cheated out of its main source 
of future revenue, and to prevent this it stopped for a 
time the sale of land to foreigners. Now it knows 
pretty well what lands it can claim. The object 
of the ordinance has been attained, and there is no 
reason why it should any longer exist. Another 
ordinance imposed forced labour for the purpose of con- 
structing roads. Those who chose to contribute in money 
could do so, and those who would not or could not pay 
were ordered to give in personal labour the equivalent of 
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the money contribution. But they did not work for 
nothing, and received wages at a slightly lower rate than 
that which they would have received if engaged in their 
ordinary occupations. The system appears to have been 
in operation in‘ only a small part of the island; and it 
appears from the Blue-book that in some parts of the 
island the natives not only readily execute works specified 
by the Administration, but zealously undertake road-making 
on their own account. Still, in some districts there is forced 
labour; and, as any system of forced labour may easily 
give rise to abuses, Sir Crartes Ditke had reason on 
his side when he said that it would be a mistake to con- 
tinue such a system under the circumstances of the case. 
For their forced labour those who work receive a shilling 
uw day, and for threepence a day more any amount of volun- 
tary labour can be procured. An extra threepence may be 
wisely spent to avoid even the appearance of tyranny. 


The Blue-book amply confirms the statement of Mr. 
Ryzanps that there is much room for improvement in the 
administration of justice. The system of law in use is not in 
itself at all a bad one, being, in fact, a Turkish version of 
the Code Napoléon. . But there were grave defects in the 
administration of this system when the English took 
possession, and although some of these defects have been 
corrected, others have not. Judicial corruption has been 
stopped by raising the pay of judges, by sending 
English officers to watch the proceedings in court, and 
by severe punishment in cases of detection. But justice 
is not brought home to the poor; partly because the 
extreme centralization which is a legacy of the Turks 
makes every one begin at the top instead of the bottom in 
urging his claims; partly because the proceedings are 
carried on in a language with which those who apply for 
justice are not acquainted. Turkish and English are the 
only recognized official languages, while the vast majority 
of the inhabitants talk and understand nothing but Greek. 
This amounts in many cases to a denial of justice, and 
constitutes an abuse at which the gentle spirit of the 
Colonial Office might be reasonably shocked, But here, 
again, some little time was necessary in order to find a 
remedy for the mischief. If the parties did not understand 
the language of the judges, neither did the judges under- 
stand the language of the parties. Competent judges who 
could administer the Turkish Code Napoléon in Greek were 
not to be found at a moment’s notice, and even the Colonial 
Office, with all its beneficent activity and boundless com- 
mand of right men foreverything, could hardly put its hand 
on such judges without a little time to look round. Then 
there is the tithe system, which every one agrees is a very 
bad method of collecting taxes. The farming of tithes 
has been altogether stopped since the English took pos- 
session, and some tithes have been commuted into an 
export duty where the titheable products are only grown 
for foreign consumption. But it has been found im- 
possible to abandon tithes altogether, as they produce a 
large portion of the revenue which could not otherwise be 
collected. Sir Cuartes Dike reminded his hearers that 
it is only very lately that the collection of tithes has been 
abolished in Greece, although the Greeks have long been 
aware that this barbarous mode of collecting revenue was 
unworthy of a nation that claims to be a model of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. All that he could promise was that 
a better system of collecting revenue should be instituted 


‘as soon as circumstances would permit. That this good 


time would come he was sanguine, for he takes a tolerably 
rosy view of the future of Cyprus, and has so far shrouded 
himself in the mantle of his predecessors that he ended his 
speech by predicting that Cyprus would offer that character 
of a model farm for the imitation and admiration of the 
Turks in Asia Minor which used to call forth the stinging 
epigrams of the Home Secretary. People out of office may 
doubt whether, even if Cyprus became a model farm, the 
Turks would either admire or imitate what had been done 
there ; but at any rate it may now be taken for granted 
that Cyprus will be governed, and well governed, as an 
English dependency. But it must in justice to Cyprus 
be observed that it has nothing like a fair start in its new 
career. No other English dependency sends away to a 
foreign sovereign three-fifths of its revenue. What is raised 
in the dependency is spent on it; and if England has got 
this new dependency by purchase instead of by conquest, 
it is England and not Cyprus that ought to pay for this 
extension of English empire. If we burdened Trinidad 
with an annuity representing the cost of the war by which 
we won it from Spain, we should be treating Cyprus and 


Trinidad alike; but we charge Trinidad nothing for 
having got hold of it, and it is difficult to see how Cyprus 
can rise to the level of our other dependencies until we give 
it the same chance of prosperity which we have given to 
the rest. 


INDIAN FINANCIERS AND ENGLISH CRITICS. 


7 accounts of a vast and complicated Administration 
do not at first sight afford promising material for a 
literary symposium. Nor does the controversy waged in 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century, between two 
ardent and experienced antagonists, as to the merits of 
the Indian financial system, lead us to believe that any 
useful result is likely to be attained on such a subject by 
the statement and counter-statement of hostile dialogue. 
The sympathies of the reader are naturally enlisted on the 
side of the combatant who rushes to the field burning to 
do battle for an absent brother. Nor could a more re- 
doubtable champion than General Srracuty easily be 
found. Ever since—some forty years ago—he landed as a 
subaltern on the shores of India, his untiring and eager 
intellect hus been busy with the problems which the man- 
agement of the affairs of so large a portion of the human 
race suggests to the philosopher and the statesman. 
No two Indian officials have ever played a more prominent 
part in the Government of the country than he and the 
brother whose endangered reputation he now hastens to 
protect. The great system of railways and irrigation 
works, carried out with borrowed capital, and now placed 
in a position of undisputed success, owes its origin in no 
small degree to these two determined and indefatigable 
administrators. The decentralization of the revenues— 
by far the greatest and most valuable financial reform ever 
effected in India—is due almost exclusively to the same 
agency. The destruction of the great Customs line which 
stretched 1,500 miles across the Peninsula, and kept a 
considerable army of officials continually engaged in 
checking trade and oppressing the inhabitants, is another 
of Sir Joun Srracuey’s many claims to the gratitude of 
the country and the Government which he has served with 
such signal zeal, ability, and self-devotion. Sanitary re- 
form received at his hands such a stimulus as has carried 
it triumphantly forward over every obstacle that prejudice 
and superstition could suggest ; statistical knowledge has 
found in him its ablest promoter against the inert resist- 
ance of idleness and indifference; a series of fiscal re- 
forms, the promotion of which was the avowed object of 
his accession to office, has liberated the commerce of the 
country from the fetters which checked its growth, and 
brought almost within sight the day—once apparently so 
far remote—when the enormous resources of India will be 
utilized for the benefit of her own children and mankind 
at large. It is a sort of irony of fortune that at the close 
of such a career an apology should become necessary ; 
but, being necessary, it is well that it should be offered 
by one who has so good a right to speak. 

General Srracuey will not, however, succeed in con- 
vincing his countrymen that the Indian Government acted 
judiciously in beginning the financial year in such absolute 
reliance on its exceptional resources, in accepting without 
more thorough inquiry the too sanguine estimates of the 
Military Department, and in rejecting the ordinary ex- 
pedient of a loan. Nor will the official correspondence 
just laid before Parliament suffice to exonerate the various 
officials concerned from the blame which attaches to an 
egregious mistake. The papers are at present incomplete, 
and the materials for a final conclusion are not, therefore, 
available ; but the published documents show with dis- 
agreeable distinctness that the system of Indian military 
account, however excellent as regards final audit, is wholly 
insufficient for the purposes of contemporaneous check. 
The accounts are, in fact, so kept that the record of ex- 
penditure does not reach the Government for two or 
three months, and they are even then incomplete. Such 
being the case, there can be no doubt that the Go- 
vernment acted with too great confidence in accepting 
the military estimates, and in endeavouring to dis- 
charge, not only the war expenditure, but the outlay 
on productive public works, from current income. 
Public opinion will certainly endorse Lord Cran- 
BROOK’s conclusion that, “considering the extent of the 
“military operations in progress, it was not prudent 
“to reject the means of improving the revenue and 
“increasing the cash balances.” The temptation was, 
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no doubt, considerable. The Government had been for 
months past the object of the bitterest hostility and 
the most unsparing denunciation. It would have been 
more than human not to catch at the opportunity of 
demonstrating how little either was deserved. The occa- 
sion was alluringly opportune. The public coffers were 
overflowing. The expiring year showed a balance—war 
expenses apart—of more than five millions. The coming 


year promised ‘an almost equally splendid surplus. The 
ascertained military outlay of 1879-80 could clearly be met | 
from income. The swelling revenues sufficed to pay 
for the war, for the strategic railways, for famine relief, for 
loss by exchange. Such a resalt was a conclusive answer 
to the critics who had been for months past declaiming 
agairst the criminal ambition which launched a bankrupt 
nation into a ruinous campaign. But then came the 
natural desire to press a good argument a little too far. 
It was something to show that the Indian Exchequer could | 
meet an exceptional outlay of nearly five millions without 
distress ; but could it not also be proved competent to bear 
the strain for a second year, and thus pay its way 
throughout the whole campaign? There was a surplus 
of 4} millions with which to perform the feat; and the 
only thing requisite was to bring all possible expenditure 
within that limit. The calculations of the Military 
Department favoured the design. The AccountTant-GENERAL 
had shown himself hitherto extraordinarily accurate in his 
forecasts. His estimate for 1878-9 had been right almost 
toa pound. His estimate for 1879-80—two millions for 
recorded expenditure and one million unadjasted expen- 
diture, to be carried forward—was believed to be equally 
exact. For the coming year he based his calculations 
on the experience of 1879. The military expenditure 
of 1879-80, up to the conclusion of the campaign by 
the Treaty of Gundamuk, had been two millions. Why 
should not two millions suffice for the military outlay 
of 1880-81 up to the conclusion—the early conclusion, 
it might fairly be hoped—of hostilities? This was 
the plan of the military estimate; it was duly con- 
sidered by the Military Member of Council, and ultimately 
accepted by the Government. But meanwhile several 
causes of increased expenditure were silently but powerfully 
at work. The last three months of the financial year— 
January, February, and March, 1880—witnessed a con- 
siderable development of the campaign, important mili- 


numerous provincial treasuries on which the different 
commanders had a right to draw. “ Expenditure,” says 
the Accountant-GeneraL, “ has increased, beginning from 
“ January last, and is progressing ata rate far beyond any 
“ calculations that could have been made, based on the past 
‘* rate of expenditure and on the relative number of troops 
“ in the field at various periods.”’ Ofall this, however, the 
Government had not the least suspicion. So far indeed was 
it from alarm that the apprehension was that the Estimates 
were excessive. “ The high balances of January, coupled 
“ with the comparatively moderate amount of the military 
“ expenditure brought on record up to that date, gave rise 
“to a doubt whether the Accounrant-GeNeRAL in the 
“‘ Military Department might not have entered too large 
“‘an amount in his regular estimate.”” The question was 
considered, and the estimate upheld; and the Financial 
Minister, on February 24th, while pointing out that “ the 
“estimates for the war must be to a large extent con- 
“ jectural,” added that “ he saw no reason to suppose that 
“they erred on the side of being low.” 


Before the middle of March, however, good reasons for 
such a supposition began to present themselves. Unexpected 
demands were made on the frontier treasuries; alarm was 
excited; fresh inquiries were instituted; and the drain 
was found to be so abnormally large as to bring the 
correctness of the military estimates seriously in question. 
On the 17th of March the Government reported that “a 
“constant military drain” rendered the ultimate aggre- 
gate amount of the military expenditure quite uncertain, 
and by March 23rd the resoltion to form reserves and 
to accumulate immediately six months’ supplies added, of 
course, to the depletion of the treasuries and the embar- 
rassment of the Government. On April 8th the Govern- 
ment telegraphed that “the outgoing from the Treasury 
“for the war was very alarming, far exceeding the 
“‘ estimate,” and the excess is now believed to be between 
foar and five millions. The consequence has been that the 
over-ambitious programme of the Government has been 


necessarily abandoned. The fands for productive public 


works must, as is the usual course, be raised by loan, instead 
of being merely transferred from the existing balances ; the 
expenditure for the frontier railways will also, no doubt, 
have to be met with borrowed money. The Indian T'rea. 
sury will still have accomplished the by no means despic- 
able feat of having contributed ten millions in two years 
from current income towards the expenses of the war. 
With that its administrators may well be content; mean- 
while we must regret that the effect of so creditable an 
achievement has been marred by the circumstance that 
the actual performance has fallen short of a programme 
which calmer counsels might have recognized as too 
brilliant to be practically possible. 


GERMANY. 


— Government Bill for modifying the Fark Laws has 
been referred to a Committee, after giving rise to a 
debate which was characterized by greater warmth and a 
larger freedom of speech than usually find a place in the 
proceedings of the Prussian Chamber. The essence of the 
Bill is that the Government shall be allowed to decide 
from time to time how far the Fatx Laws shall be per- 
mitted to operate, or how tar they shall be suffered to fall 
temporarily into abeyance. If the Government of the day 
happened to be anxious to couciliate the Church, the Fatk 
Laws would for the moment cease to exist. If the Govern- 


/ment of the day wished to make the Church feel 


its power, the Fatk Laws could be put into immediate 
operation. They would thus become a mere instrament 


_in the hands of the Government for bargaining with the 


Church. And this is precisely the object which Prince 
Bismarck acknowledges that he has in view in bringing in 
the Bill. He has for some time past been endeavouring to 
make a satisfactory bargain with the Vatican; but his 
efforts have hitherto failed, and he thinks that if he is to 
succeed he must set to work in a new way. If he got his 
Bill passed, he would be in a position to say to the 
Church that, while general principles were not to be 
discussed, he could do it a good turn on some point 
of detail, provided he got a satisfactory equivalent. The 
Minister in charge of the Bill explained that it would 
never come into operation at all until the Church had 
taken some decisive step to show that it was willing to 
work in harmony with the views of Prince Bismarck. In 
short, the Bill is meant to establish a system of something 
like payment by results. If the Church were to pass a 
good examination, and its items of compliance were to make 
a satisfactory total, then Prince Bismarck would make a 
corresponding grant in the shape of exemption from some 
form of coercion. If subsequently the Church should ap- 
pear to be falling short of the stipulated standard, 
then the grant would be withdrawn, and the necessary 
amount of official pressure would be exercised to bring 
the Church to its senses. It is only fair to Prince Bis- 
MARCK to acknowledge that this curious system, so long 
as its working remained in his hands, would not be ° 
anything like a movement in the direction of Canossa. 
Tn other hands it might give the Church everything or 
nothing; but Prince Bismarck always identifies the 
Government with himself, and only thinks how he person- 
ally would work a machinery for alternately coaxing and 
bullying the clergy. It is not, however, the clergy, or 
the Vatican, or Prussian Catholicism, that is uppermost 
in his mind. What he has really at heart is to secure 
a Parliamentary majority. The great Centre party, which 
consists of the friends of the clergy, may, he hopes, 
be brought into a state of permanent dependency on his 
whims if he can always put before its members the 
alternative of a relaxation of the Fark Laws if they 
vote rightly, or of a rigorous execution of these laws if they 
vote wrongly. He can reckon on the support of the Con- 
servatives; but the Conservatives do not give him a 
majority, and he is obliged to be perpetually coquetting 
with either the Centre or the National Liberals. It has 
seemed to him an excelleyt stroke of business to invent a 
plan by which one of these outlying parties, if it once 
comes within his grasp, will find it almost impossible to 
break loose again and give him further trouble. 

The influence of Prince Bismarck is so great that 
political prophets predict that this extraordinary Bill will 
ultimately be passed ; but, apart from the probability that 
Prince Bismarck will always get his way in everything, it 
is difficult to conceive how such a Bill can have a chance 
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of getting through the Chamber. Directly its provisions 
came under discussion, it was found that they excited 
the anited opposition of all those who really like the 
Fak Laws, and of all those who really dislike them. For 
once in their lives Dr. Fatxk and Dr. Wivxpruorst 
found themselves acting heartily in concert. From dif- 
ferent points of view they opposed the Bill with equal 
energy and earnestness, and although they started from 
positions diametrically opposite, they each had arga- 
ments to urge which it was equally difficult or im- 
possible to answer. Dr. Faux made a very telling speech 
from his own point of view. The laws which bear his name 
proceed either on a right principle or on a wrong one. He 
and the Prussian Parliament thought it was a right prin- 
ciple to exact that the members of the Romish hierarchy 
in Prussia should offer certain guarantees of fitness, and 
should not enter on their functions without the approval 
of the State. They were to be Germans, they were to be 
trained in authorized German institutions, and they could 
not begin to do anything until the State had formally per- 
mitted them to enter on their duties. This was a very 
grave interference with the liberties of the Church, and 
could only be defended on the ground that there was a 
permanent necessity for guaranteeing to the State that 
officiating priests and bishops should be persons as to 
whom the State had satisfied itself that they would be 
perfectly innocuous. The assumption on which the laws 
were based was that unauthorized priests and bishops 
were sure to be dangerous persons and deadly enemies 
of the German Empire. To secure the exclusion of such 
persons it was thought necessary not only to give battle 
to the Vatican, but also to disregard the wishes and 
ignore the needs of congregations and dioceses. If the 
alleged danger was purely imaginary, or if it had once 
existed, but had now ceased to exist, then the Fark Laws 
ought to be repealed altogether. To keep them half 
dead and half alive was to acknowledge that they were 
founded on no tenable principle. Dr. Winprsorst, on 
his side, reasonably argued, that the concession supposed 
to be made by the Bill was no concession at all. The 
Fax Laws rested on a principle which he thought entirely 
wrong, and the only way to make peace with the Church 
was to repeal the laws altogether. The Bill propdses to 
treat the Romish clergy much as the Socialists are treated 
at Berlin. All Socialists are considered as primd facie 
dangerous ; but, according to the humour of the police, 
some Socialists are sent away from Berlin, whilst others are 
allowed to stay there. In the same way, under Prince 
Bismarcx’s Bill, all priests would be regarded as danger- 
ous; but some would be allowed to slip into their cures 
without notice being taken of their intrusion. It was 
impossible for any friend of the Church to allow that 
this was a defensible mode of treating the clergy. 
Bat Dr. Wiypruorst was not willing to see the Bill 
summarily rejected. He could not but feel that a 
Bill which excited -the vehement opposition of Dr. 
Fatk must have some elements of good in it, and 
the positién of having to negotiate with Prince Bismarck 
was too pleasant and gratifying to be hastily abandoned. 
He accordingly proposed that the Bill should be referred 
to a Committee, and this was done; but the Committee 
was so constituted that, when submitted to its criticism, the 
Bill was sure to be cut to pieces. The first step taken by 
the Committee has been to reject the clause of the Bill by 
which the Government was to be authorized to admit 
to cures priests who were not Germans trained in German 
institutions. At this rate there will soon be nothing left 
in the Bill worth fighting for; and if the political prophets 
are right and Prince Bismarck gets his Bill through, it 
will be a Bill that will not do much harm or good to him 
or to any one else. 


Prince Bismarck has, however, other things to think of 
besides the Fark Laws. His old friend, enemy, and rival 
has been passing through Berlin, and this time the two 
CuanceLLors have met, and are said to have met on 
friendly terms. Prince Gortcnaxorr, like Prince Bismarck, 
always gets well when he has been ill enough, and is now 
stated to be in excellent health and spirits. There are 
many reasons why the antagonism of Russia and Germany, 
which recently threatened to pass into a critical stage, 
should be allowed for the moment to die away. The chief 
reason is that Austria continues more assiduously than ever 
to mind her own business. The Emperor Francis Josepu 
is devoting all his thoughts to strengthening the tottering 
fabric of constitutional government in his dominions. He is 


now making a military promenade through Bohemia and 
Moravia, with the ostensible object of inspecting troops 
and garrisons, but with the undisguised purpose of labo 
ing to bring about a more cordial union between | 
German and Slav populations. Instead of complaining that 
so little has hitherto been done to secure this union, 
very sensibly encourages his hearers by insisting that.a 
great deal has been done, and that only a few touches more 
are needed to make the work perfect. He, at least, is 
evidently not in the humour to be pushed forward into 
enterprises which must undo a great t of the good 
which he has effected at home. The discussion on the 
Military Bill must also have convinced Prince Bismarck 
that the Germans would fight Russia, or France, or any 
other Power he selected; but that they would fight 
with great reluctance, that they did not want a war, 
and that they thought this a very bad time for making 
one. Then, again, the internal state of Russia makes it 
clear that those who govern it have enough on their hands 
without embarking on foreign adventures. The Dictator- 
ship of General MELIKxorr appears to have been a success 
to the extent that no fresh disturbances have occurred, the 
Czar drags on his weary life in safety, and an atmosphere. 
of leniency has been given to the administration. Lastly, 
the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg have been drawn 
more closely together by recent events. The Emperor 
could not fail to regard with renewed affection a nephew 
whose life was perpetually endangered by horrible plots 
and dastardly assassins. And now a new misfortane 
has befallen the Czar, and the end has come of the long 
illness under which his wife has been suffering for years. 
She was a Princess of the House of Hessg, and thus 
Germany, as well as Russia, has to deplore her loss. Her 
death has been long expected, and she is said to have been 
so prostrated that, although she was in the Winter 
Palace when the attempt was made to destroy the lives of 
the Czar and his family, she was unconscious of what was 
taking place. But she was quite aware of the general danger 
which her husband had to encounter; and her illness, if 
due to disease, was aggravated by anxiety. She had also, 
the pang of remembering happier days, and her memory. 
must have constantly gone back to the time when the 
Czar was not only the benefactor, but the idol, of his 
people. She lived to see the emancipator of the serfs. 
dogged by assassins, and driven from the exercise of power 
into gloomy and solitary obscurity. Probably her greatest 
comfort in her supreme hour of trial was that she had 
given her unhappy husband the tender care and loving. 
ministrations of a devoted daughter. 


HARES AND RABBITS. 


HE Ground-Game Bill is not a violent measure; it 
may possibly be expedient, and it will certainly pre- 
vent the destruction of a certain quantity of grain, turnips, . 
and other crops; yet there was some excuse for Lord 
Etcuo’s vigorous denunciation of a proposal which seemed 
tohim strange and startling. Scarcely any measure could 
have been proposed by the Government which would have 
caused greater annoyance toaclass which, as Mr. GLADSTONE - 
complained, gave him but little support. The creation of 
an unalienable right is a novel experiment, though it may 
perhaps not be unprecedented. According to the actual - 
law, the right of sporting cannot be permanently detached. 
from the possession of land, except in cases of free warren, . 
which is rare, if not obsolete. A conveyance of the free-. 
hold to one person and of a perpetual right of shooting and. 
fishing to another is not allowed; nor is there probably 
any instance of an attempt to evade the law. On the: 
other hand, in the great majority of instances the landlord. 
expressly reserves to himself the right of sporting, which. 
in default of special provision would belong to the occu- 
pier. The tenant who obtains a lease or agreement without. 
the usuai restriction pays @ proportionally higher rent.. 
The Government Bill will conform to the ordinary rule of 
legislation by protecting rights acquired under existing 
contracts ; but the new practice will, after the lapse of a 
few months, apply to that large portion of the land which 
is nominally held from year to year, and really by a much 
more permanent tenure. It will no longer be possible for 
any person but the occupier to preserve ground game; 
and sporting farmers will be embarrassed by the con- 
current right of the landlord, which will, however, per- 


haps still be alienable. Few owners will be able to afford 
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the luxury of occupying large tracts of land, in which they 
may for the present enjoy independence ; but rabbit farms, 
to which poor land may sometimes be profitably devoted, 
will bably become more common than at present. 
Sir W. Harcourt also undertook to consider the 
case of moorland in which hares may be preserved 
without appreciable damage to crops. In a great part 
of the country both hares and rabbits will be extermin- 
ated ; and the change will produce social and even political 
consequences which may not be altogether insignificant. 
The conversation which followed the introduction of the 
Bill indicated a conviction that the measure could not be 
usefully resisted. The dominant party has won over to 
its alliance a formidable minority of the farmers; and Op- 
position members are naturally afraid of alienating the 
remainder. The landowners, who were formerly the most 
owerful class in the country, have been deprived by 
he Ballot of nearly the whole of their politi¢al ‘influ- 
ence; and, unfortunately for themselves, they are still 
objects of envy, while they are no longer able to protect 
their own interests. Landlords of Liberal opinions cannot 
afford to offend their own party, although they fully parti- 
cipate in the feelings of their Conservative neighbours. 
Democratic opinion favours the farmers, because they are 
more numerous than owners, and also because they are for 
the most part on a lower social level. As Macavray said 
of the objection of the Puritans to bear-baiting, the body 
which is represented by Mr. P. A. TarLor objects to hares 
and rabbits, not because they do harm to the crops, but 
because they give pleasure to squires and noblemen. The 
assailants of the Game-laws may congratulate themselves 
on the opportunity of inflicting a blow which will be felt. 
They might be congratulated on their victory if the only 
sufferers were those who have fully deserved it. Mr. 
Whiteread, who evidently dislikes the principle and the 
tendency of the Bill, truly said that it resulted from the 
short-sighted selfishness of a few dozen or scoreof landowners 
who have preserved to excess. The living or mythical 
landlord who was asked by his tenant to send a load of 
turnips to prevent the hares from being starved was one of a 
small minority of his class. He has perhaps already suffered 
a well-deserved punishment by finding his farms thrown 
on his hands. In the meantime he had supplied an a) 
ment for restricting his rights of property, and for dis- 
couraging the national pastime to which he sacrifices more 
important interests. Many judicious landlords have yolun- 
tarily allowed tenants to destroy rabbits with nets or traps, 
although for obvious reasons they object to the use of 
guns. In the present difficulty of letting land, the 
farmers would have found it easy to make the prac- 
tice universal. By the same means they might have 
secured undertakings that hares should not become un- 
duly numerous in the neighbourhood of arable land. 


If farmers and their sons and servants are allowed to 
shoot hares without game certificates, they will enjoy the 
benefit of a singular specimen of class legislation. That 
they should confine their energies to the slaughter of four- 
footed game will seem improbable to any observer of rural 
human nature. The landlord will scarcely trouble himself 
to go in search of partridges over fields which have been 
traversed by the farmer and his sons in the early morning 
for the ostensible purpose of destroying hares. Pheasants 
in covers may perhaps survive a little longer; but it will 
seldom be worth while to preserve winged game alone. In 
a short time the Game-laws will perhaps become inopera- 
tive through the disappearance of game. The consequence 
will be a great change in country life, and in the habits 
of many dwellers in towns. For many years past, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other persons engaged in busi- 
ness and professions have, in constantly increasing numbers, 
employed their holiday time in hunting, fishing, and shoot- 
ing. The consequent demand for rights of shooting has 
in many instances raised the value of land, though the 
preservation of game by strangers has sometimes produced 
natural discontent on the part of the occupiers. It is not 
clear whether the tenant who is prohibited from alienating 
the right to ground game will be allowed to make it the 
subject of an agreement. In any case there will be a re- 
markable anomaly, whether the tenant is allowed to deal 
withall mankind excepting only the landlord, or is prohibited 
from making the most of a valuable property in which, by 
the terms of his lease, he may have acquired an exclusive 
right. Legislative interference with the uncontrolled 
enjoyment of absolute ownership may lead to unforeseen 
results. It is doubtful whether Parliament is the best 


judge of the comparative advantages of turnip fields un- 
molested by rabbits, and of recreations so popular 
that they have acquired a considerable money value, 
Law and opinion recognize property in theatres, in 
racecourses, and other establishments which are not 
in an economic sense productive. An exclusive privilege 
of shooting over a well-preserved estate is to many 
persons more enjoyable, and therefore better worth 
paying for, than a race-meeting or a play. Invest- 
ments in Swiss hotels are deemed allowable, although the 
returns are derived from tourists who contribute no- 
thing to the wealth of the world while they are engaged 
in climbing mountains. Special solicitude for corn because 
it may be the food of men, or for turnips which are food for 
sheep and cattle, is inconsistent with all rational theories 
ofeconomy. As long as there is freedom of import and 
purchase, the worth of food, as of every other commodity, 
is exactly measured by its money value, Ifthe sole object 
of legislation had been the protection of the farmer from 
the ravages of ground game, permission to destroy hares 
and rabbits by any method except shooting would have 
completely effected the purpose. The plan has in many 
cases secured the extermination of rabbits, and hares are 
not less easy to catch. It is strange that a farmer should 
not be allowed to divest himself for valuable consideration 
of the right of shooting. The real purpose of the agitation 
against the Game-laws will be attained either by the 
present Bill or by an early extension of its principle. 
Incidentally, the prevention or discouragement of 
field-sports will perhaps tend to promote the sub- 
division of land, and the desertion of rural districts by the 
gentry. Their political power has been already taken 
away ; their favourite pleasure is to be suppressed ; and any 
Bill on county administration which is likely to be 
brought forward by the present Ministers will curtail the 
functions and the useful activity of the local governing 
bodies. Except from lingering habit, landowners will 
have little reason to undergo the trouble and expense of a 
country residence, when their political opponents have 
rendered their lives at the same time dull and useless. Of 
Mr. GrapsTonr’s intentions there can be little doubt. He 
lately blamed his predecessors for not using the relief 
of loca] rates for the purpose of buying off the opposition 
of the magistrates to a diminution of their powers. They 
are now to be deprived of the recreation of their leisure 
hours, even before they are excluded from public business. 
There can be little doubt that they will gradually lose 
their hereditary attachment to country life. The result 
will be in the highest degree welcome to zealous 
democrats, who will also ridicule the importance which is 


will be the better for the disappearance of squires, and, 
after disestablishment, of clergymen, is at least a doubtful 
question ; but in both cases social jealousy will be abun- 
dantly gratified. 


ENGLISH POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


ORD HARTINGTON and Lord Ripon will have 

enough to do in the conduct of Indian policy. The 
financial deficiency, as it is too large to be covered by any 
practicable measure of taxation, must be made good by a 
loan raised on Indian or English credit. As the smallness 
of the supposed cost of the war served as a reason for 
throwing the whole burden on the Indian Treasury, it 
may perhaps be thought just that England should con- 
tribute to a much larger outlay incurred in great measure 
for reasons of Imperial policy. The question must be 
decided, not by the Secretary of State for India, but 
by the Cabinet, or rather by the Prome Munisrer in 
his character of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Grapstone has often protested with doubtful judg- 
ment against providing for the expense of wars by 
arrangements which throw a burden on posterity; but, 
if he consents to contribute to the cost of the Afghan 
war, he will probably not feel inclined to impose a 
heavy and immediate burden on the English taxpayer 
for so exceptional a purpose. The new Viceroy and his 
Council will scarcely emulate the indignant virtue with 
which a few months ago an appeal to English liberality 
was repudiated. Probably loans to be repaid in a definite 
time will be raised both in England and in India. It is 
expected that Sir Jonny Srracuey will retire from an office 


in which he has been unfortunate, though it still remains 


attached to hares and rabbits. Whether country parishes 
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to be ascertained whether he is principally responsible for 
the strange confusion which has occurred. There is at 
present no proposal that an English financier should, after 
Jong suspension of the practice, be sent out to instruct 
Indian officials in a branch of administration which they 
seem to understand less completely than any other important 
kind of business. Lord Ripon will have no small difficulty 
in finding a skilful and experienced Finance Minister. 


India itself is tranquil, and there is at present no 

uarrel with dependent or neighbouring princes. The 
rumour that Lord Lyrron had intended to dethrone the 
Maharajah of CasHMErE is contradicted, and it is even 
said that the misgovernment of the country has been 
exaggerated by popular report. An insurrection which 
has broken out in Burmah may perhaps occupy the crazy 
ruler sufficiently to prevent any insult or outrage which 
would need to be resisted. The Kine’s Envoy who was 
prevented from proceeding to Calcutta is still on English 
territory; but no notice is taken of any communication 
which he may make. Lord Ripon, whose experience of 
the India Office will facilitate his rapid acquaintance 
with the forms and detail of business, will be at liberty to 
concentrate his attention on the interminable Afghan diffi- 
culty. There has been for some time little or no fighting, 
and the supremacy of English power is undisputed ; but 
no final settlement has been devised or executed, and it is 
for the present impossible to evacuate the country. 
MonamMeD Jan is still at large and active, and, accord- 
ing to a late report which may perhaps not be well 
founded, he once more disposes of a considerable force. It 
is said that AppurRAHMAN has listened courteously to the 
English communications, which must have been tempting 
overtures; but it is not certain that he has either received 
or accepted the offer of installation as Ameer of Cabul 
under English protection; and it is probable that the ap- 
pointment would be unacceptable to many of the chiefs. 
Some among them perhaps deem themselves more eligible 
candidates, and all may regard with apprehension the 
advent of a ruler who has by long absence from his 
country become a stranger. Those who have maintained 
comparatively friendly relations with the English autho- 
rities are aware that they may suffer for their good will 
when a native Government is replaced in power. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, ABDURRAHMAN has already incurred 
reverses in the province which was supposed to have cor- 
dially supported his claims. Some of his troops in Tur- 
kestan are said to have deserted his cause; and it is 
asserted, with much probability, that he is in want of money. 
The Russians probably supplied him, when he was allowed 
to leave Tashkend, with funds which might enable him to 
make himself troublesome; but their liberality will be 
neither unlimited nor perpetual, especially when it is known 
that he is after all negotiating for English protection. It 
would be unfortunate if an Ameer were appointed who 
was not strong enough, even with English counte- 
nance, to establish himself at Cabul. The preference of 
ABDURRAHMAN to numerous rivals, though, if it has been 
accorded, it may perhaps be judicious, has always 
appeared paradoxical. The previous choice of Yaxkoos 
Kuan, who then exercised nominal sovereignty at Cabul, 
was a much simpler and more obvious arrangement, though 
the result was untoward. 

The condition of Candahar under the Sirdar Saere Aur 
seems to be moderately satisfactory, though the local Go- 
vernment is not exempt either from domestic or external 
dangers. There are still malcontent fanatics who are 
ready to profit by any opportunity of insurrection; and 
Ayus Kuan, who nominally reigns at Herat, once more 
threatens an attack on Candahar, which perhaps may not 
he executed. During the harvest which is now proceed- 
ing troops can find food on a march ; but it is difficult to 
believe that a really formidable army could be brought 
before the walls of Candahar. It is not unlikely that 
Ayus, of whose character and circumstances little is 
known, may have been forced to conciliate a muti- 
nous soldiery by promises of plunder. All reports con- 
cur in representing his forces as divided among them- 
selves by feuds; and it appears that the Cabul regiments 
are more turbulent than the native Herat troops. There 
must be a considerable risk of the occupation of the city 
by some other chief if AyvuB leaves his post and leads his 
army toa distant province. There is no reason to regret 
the collapse of the strange device by which Herat was 
to be transferred to Persian rule. As long as the place 
is held by Afghans it will probably in the future, ‘:s inthe 
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ast, be alternately the capital of a petty independent 
tate and a dependency of Cabul, as the reigning Ameer 
may be weak or vigorous. If the proposed arrangement 
with AnpURRAHMAN is not completed, it is not impossible 
that he may make an attempt on Herat, instead of ad- 
vancing in the direction of Cabul, where he would 
encounter English troops. Although he is specially con- 
nected with Turkestan through his mother, a grandson of 
Dost ManomMep may be inclined to assert an hereditary 
claim to any Afghan province which may present an 
opening for enterprise. His pretensions to be heir as the 
eldest son of the eldest son would not constitute so 
plausible a title in an Asiatic kingdom as in Europe. His 
qualities as a military ruler, if bis vigour has not de- 
teriorated during his long exile, will give him a better 
chance of success. According to some accounts, the 
Persians still hope to acquire Herat by the aid either of 
England or of Russia; but they are not likely to obtain 
open assistance from either Power, and they would en- 
counter formidable resistance on the part of the Afghans. 
If the days of WELLESLEY, or even of DaLHOUsIE, were 
to return, the complicated difficulties of the situation would 
probably be solved by the simple process of annexation. 
Frontier provinces inhabited by warlike races have. again 
and again been added to the Indian Empire, and the warlike 
disposition of the inhabitants has found employment 
in the service of the conquering Government. Ambitious 
Viceroys were always resisted and imperfectly checked by 
the prudence or timidity of the East India Proprietors and 
Directors. They are now, although they nominally derive 
their authority from a higher source, little more than 
organs of the English Cabinet, which again is compelled 
to submit to the opinion of Parliament and of the country. 
It is unnecessary to inquire whether moral and political 
expediency would justify the annexation of Afghanistan ; 
for it is certain that no such enterprise will be undertaken 
by any English Government. Those Indian politicians 
who disapprove of the policy which has been too plainly 
and too publicly announced by Lord Harrineron, while 
they may have reason for wishing that Afghanistan were 
placed permanently under English control, have not 
perhaps attached sufficient weight to the sacrifices by 
which alone the object could be accomplished. In any case it 
is useless to discuss a question which is irrevocably settled. 
There is much reason to fear that the difficulties which 
caused the present war will recur from time to time. 
After the former war, the Afghans were enabled to boast 
that the English army had perished in an attempt to hold 
the capital during the winter, and that the force which was 
despatched to avenge the disaster retired from the country 
as soon as it had completed its task. Recent experience 
has once more proved the superiority of English troops ; 
but the obstinate resistance which has been offered will be 
remembered when the defeats which have been suffered are 
forgotten ; and it will be known that, after all its victories, 
the English army once more retreated within its own 
frontier. If Lord Harrieron’s language has been rightly 
understood, Candahar also is to be abandoned, although 
the ruler was appointed under a promise of permanent 
support and protection. The advanced frontier, which is 
to be retained, though it will probably be advantageous, 
was not worth the cost and the anxieties of a prolonged 
war. Whether the character of the Government would 
not have been dangerously compromised by acquiescence 
in the Russian intrigues of Surere AL is a question which 
will long be open to controversy. 


THE BURIALS BILL, 


fers House of Lords has, by a majority of 126 to 101, 
at a bare week’s notice, torn up the settlement into 
which, with much importunity and fulsome professions of 
complete satisfaction, the Dissenters—notably Mr. Briaar, 
now co-sponsor of the Ministerial measure—induced 
Churchmen to enter, just twelve years since, as being, taken 
in connexion with cemeteries and the closing of town 


both sides, owing to the fear which possessed most of the 
combatants of recognizing the real aims and grappling 
with the words and deeds of the Liberationists. for prac- 
tical purposes, indeed, it was—apart from Lord Dersy’s 
exhaustive essay—comprised in Lord Cransroox’s clear 


statement of the Church’s grievance following on the Arch- - 


churchyards, a full satisfaction of all burial grievances. 
The debate was long and wearisome, for it was unreal on - 
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bishop of CanterBury’s ingenious plea for the innovation ; 
a plea which only failed because it was so superfluonsly 
ingenious as, in fact, to draw from its own premisses con- 
clusions far ahead of the ArcusisHor’s intention. Even 
the Metropolitan, with all his conspicuous ability, will, we 
fear, be puzzled to confute the Dissenters, who may be 
pretty sure to take hold of the incident on their own 
bebalf. They will not find it hard to contend that these 
charitable concessions of the Prelate can with diffi- 
culty stop short of recognizing a joint use of the 
churches on the part of all persons who advance the 
claim upon pretexts of religion and charity. The 
harmless prayer at the grave could scarcely become 
baleful if delivered from the reading-desk. The Lords 
could hardly be stirred from their apathy, even by 
the announcement made at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings by the Bishop of Lincoty, that the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury had that 
evening passed a heavily shotted resolution against the 
Bill by 59 to 7. The Archbishop of CanrerBury’s at- 
tempt to detract from the importance of the pronounce- 
ment by alleging that it was the action of one House 
only, and not of the whole Convocation, was effectively 
answered by Lord Cransrook’s observation that any reso- 
lution of the House of Commons might be depreciated on 
identical grounds. 

The majority, as we have shown, was 25. It might only 
have been five, had not ten out of the sixteen Bishops 
present voted for the Bill in full consciousness of the 
decidedly contrary convictions of the one representative 
body of the whole clergy which has yet had the opportu- 
nity of speaking out. These Bishops, we presume, must 
fancy that an age of religious peace will ensue upon this 
signal triumph of the present Liberationist demand. 
Accordingly they have had the temerity to risk their 
all upon that very uncertain venture. They may be 
quickly undeceived, and then they must not wonder 
or complain if they find that Churchmen in their 
distress seek their leaders among those whose pre- 
vious conduct gives reasonable ground of confidence 
in their courage and their foresight. Men in high 
position, to whom the sound of the trumpet was the 
signal of flight, will have forfeited the confidence of 
friends without in any way securing the gratitude 
of foes. We are almost ashamed of repeating the 
threadbare remark that the wisdom of this world and 
the wisdom of the next are mightily different. But the 
mouldiest truism may burst into transient brilliancy under 
the stress of present emergencies. There never was a 
more apt illustration of this aphorism than the use which 
the Government is making with so much undeserved 
success of some late action of the Convocations of both 
Provinces over the Burial Service in order to cajole the 
clergy into accepting the spoliation in store for them. 
Those venerable bodies received some years ago the Royal 
letters of business to take up the revision of the Rubrics 
at the point at which the Ritual Commission had left it, 
in view, no doubt, of some future legislation. By a stretch 
of their commission, which was, to say the least, bold, 
though prompted by that Commission, the Convocations 
suggested certain inferior forms of burial service. One of 
these, an abridgment of the normal rite, was to be used 
“‘on the request, or with the consent, of the kindred or 
“ friends.” The Convocation of York concurred with 
that of Canterbury in this provision, but it departed from 
the other Southern recommendation, which takes the ec- 
centric form of “it shall not be unlawful” to use some 
office which is to be made up out of the Bible and Prayer- 
Book, but which is neither to borrow from the Burial nor 
from the Communion Service, “‘ for any that die unbaptized 
“ or excommunicated, or in the commission of any grievous 
“ crime, or, having laid violent hands upon themselves, 
“ have not been found to be of unsound mind.” 

The Government seized hold of these recommendations, 
and after duly taking care to recite the dissent of the 
Convocation of York from the second suggestion, solemnly 

roceeds in the eleventh clause of the Bill to enact 
Hoth recommendations as to be binding, “as if they 
“had been embodied as rubrics in the office of 
“‘the Church of England for the burial of the dead.” 
The attempt of the Archbishop of York to justify this 
use of a defeat was signally weak, founded as it was 
on the smallness of the majority at York which had 
rejected his favourite suggestion. It is a logical posi- 
tion to contend that Parliament ought to listen to 


the conclusions of the Convocations upon ecclesiastical 
questions, or else to deny the claim. But solemnly 
to recite in a Bill that the two co-ordinate Eccle- 
siastical Legislatures have disagreed upon an important 
recommendation, and then to put forward the recital of 
this disagreement as the reason for forcing upon the 
whole Province of York—with the force of a rubric, and in 
the name of Convocation—that which all that York can 
recognize as Convocation has rejected, is a proceeding the 
silliness of which can only be matched by its cynical con- 
tempt for constitutional rights. At all events it reveals 
the respect which Mr. Guapstone’s Government must feel 
for the clerical understanding, when Ministers concluded 
that Churchmen could mistake so rude a snub for a com- 
pliment and a concession. 

As to the recommendations in themselves, we cannot say 
that we are reconciled by Lord Sexsorne’s mellifluous 
pleading even to the one on which both Convocations 
are agreed. We simply ask if it is likely to lead to any 
good practical result. It is, we hear, intended as a 
relief for that which is no doubt a grievance in itself— 
namely, the compulsory performance of the burial service 
over the body of some one whose life or whose death 
seems in harsh discord to its consolations. We shall 
not be beguiled into gauging the grievance or the pos- 
sible remedy. It is enough to say that the tender 
of the Convocations and of Lord Se.porne is palpably 
nugatory towards its own professed end, by its making 
the sinner’s representatives and not the spiritualty the 
ultimate authority for that which may be coveted by the 
clergyman as a relief of conscience, but which would be to 
the tamily an open slight upon the dead man’s memory. 
To suppose that they would look upon his evil deeds of 
commission or omission as the rector does, or would be 
agreeable to this process of post-mortem censure, is to ignore 
the plainest characteristics of human nature. Such as it 
is, Lord SELBoRNE’s colourable concession to clerical feel- 
ings can hardly hope for a long life. The Liberationists 
have already raised the cry against the recognition of 
Convocation, and the next stage must by al! recent analogy 
be an apology to them and the precipitate abandonment 
of a device which will have accomplished its work of 
confusion. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


HE Government would have been better advised if 
they had bestowed more care on the details of their 
Employers’ Liability Bill. The question is one that was 
sure to give rise to prolonged and minute discussion, and 
it would have been an advantage if the opponents of the 
Bill had been forced to recognize at starting that it had 
been drawn with a full prevision of the difficulties likely to 
arise in working it. When Ministers admit that they 
have simply made Mr, Brassey’s Bill their own, they 
admit that they have neglected to maintain the distinction 
which ought to exist between the Bills of a Government 
and the Bills of a private member. The latter seldom do 
much more than establish a principle. If the framer of 
the Bill is fortunate enough to get that principle accepted, 
he sets to work, with the help of his friends and of the 
department upon which the application of the proposed 
law will devolve, and gets the thing into working shape. 
This method is allowable where private members are con- 
cerned, because a private member has not always the 
knowledge of details which is wanted to make a good 
Bill, and because it is far more uncertain in his case than 
in the case of the Government whether his measure will 
ever reach the stage at which details become important. 
A Government can command the legal skill necessary for 
the good drafting of a Bill, and they must be supposed to 
contemplate its going beyond a second reading. Some- 
thing, no doubt, must be allowed for the shortness of the 
time before Ministers, and for their natural desire to set 
Parliament to work as soon as possible. 

The complaints of the employers who took part in the 
discussion on Thursday make it doubtful whether they 
have not got hold of Mr. Macponatp’s Bill and mistaken 
it for Mr. Dopson’s. If the Government had proposed to 
abolish the plea of common employment altogether, Mr. 
KNowLEs could not have drawn a darker picture of the 
catastrophe in store for employers. It is fortunate that 
his offer to sell mining property for half the sam which 
would have been asked for it before the introduction of 
the Bill cannot be enforced by the Court of Chancery. 
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But for this it would probably have been accepted several 
times over. The words which define the conditions under 
which employers will be liable for injuries suffered by 
their workmen may need a good deal of modification, but 
the principle which they embody is intelligible enough. 
There are half a million of people, says Mr. Know es, en- 
gaged in mining, and of these one in every five is injured 
in the course of a year. In the same space of time there 
were 2,376 accidents among the 41,000 servants on a well- 
managed railway Company. Mr. Know es contends that, 
if this Bill becomes law, all such cases will go either to the 
County Court or to the Supreme Court. The natural 
meaning of this statement is that in all such cases the 
accident will have been caused either by defective plant 
or machinery, or by the negligence of some person en- 
trusted with the superintendence of workmen or having 
power to give them orders, or by obedience to the rules or 
bylaws of theemployer. There is seemingly no such thing 
as a fellow-workman in Mr. Know ts’s imagination. He can 
see nothing anywhere but superintendents and overseers. 
Judging from probabilities, it seems safe to say that the 
great majority of accidents happen from one of two causes 
—the negligence of the sufferer or the negligence of some 
workman employed with him. The carelessness which 
provokes accidents may be more disastrous when it is 
found among men who have the control of others, but it 
is of very much rarer occurrence. Mr. Know Les has ap- 
parently some dim understanding of this distinction, 
because he says that nineteen-twentieths of the com- 
plainants will get nothing. But, if they get nothing, it 
can only be because the Bill gives them nothing—because, 
while their only claim for compensation is that the acci- 
dent was due to some cause directly or indirectly within 
the master’s control, it was, in fact, due to a cause entirely 
outside the master’s control. Thus Mr. Know1zs’s case 
against the Bill resolves itself into a plea that it will mul- 
tiply litigation. If in nineteen-twentieths of the suits insti- 
tuted the complaint is dismissed, it cannot be contended that 
the law is unjust to the employer. As regards over-liti- 
gation, it is exceedingly unlikely that one workman after 
another will go on bringing an action for compensation 
when the decision in the first case or two has established 
the necessity of proving superintendence in order to make 
good a claim. Proceedings in such cases are usually 
taken at the expense of some trade Society, and there is 
not the least danger that such a Society will go on throw- 
ing away its funds to make that clearer which is already 
clear. The words which describe what constitutes a cause 
directly or indirectly within the master’s control may 
need revision or extension; but the distinction between 
accidents due to the negligence of a fellow-workman and 
accidents due to the negligence of a workman whose 
orders the sufferer is bound t» obey is perfectly intelli- 
gible. It may be difficult to find unexceptionable phrases 
in which to embody it; it is not difficult to say what it is 
that has to be embodied in them. The most terrible feature 
in the gloomy picture presented by Mr. Know es is that 
of pointsmen and signalmen neglecting to mind their 
business in order to keep their eyes fixed on the legal pro- 
ceedings going on all around them. Mr. Know ses has 
here confounded the meotal and the physical visions. A 
man must be very unusually interested in his neigh- 
bour’s welfare if the knowledge that a fellow-servant is 
at that moment trying to get compensation in a county 
court leads him to send a train on to the wrong line, 
or to misread the danger signal. Mr. Craig admits that 
many accidents are caused by the negligence or incom- 
petence of managers. ‘The natural inference from this is 
that, as employers have the choice of managers, while the 
workmen have no option but to obey them, the employer 
should be liable for the negligence or incompetence of the 
man to whom he has voluntarily delegated his authority. 
Mr. Craie objects to this that it is difficult to get good 
managers. That is an additional reason for making it the 
interest of the employer not to take bad managers. An 
effective demand for good managers will create a supply 
of them, and the surest way of providing this effectual 
demand is to make the possession of a good manager in- 
dispensable to an employer’s peace of mind. If it seems 
hard that an employer may have to pay for the incom- 
petence of a manager who is, at all events, of his own 
choosing, it is harder still that a workman should have to 
suffer “ the incompetence of a manager imposed upon 
him by his master, 


The alternative plan recommended by the employer isa 


system of compulsory assurance against accidents. A 
system of compulsory assurance might be a very useful 
addition to a system of compensation ; but it can never be 
a substitute for it. The two proposals have wholly diffe- 
rent aims. The one is designed to lessen the number of 
avoidable accidents; the other is designed to make un- 
avoidable accidents more endurable. A workman cannot 
be expected to regard the loss of life or limb as simply a 
matter of money. He will not say to his master, My life 
stands in the assurance scale as worth so many pounds, 
and my leg or arm as worth so many; those are the 
prices at which you may allow yourself to be care- 
less in the choice of your manager. He desires to have 
some guarantee that avoidable accidents will be avoided, 
and in so far as a system of compulsory assurance pro- 
vides a fand out of which compensation for all accidents 
is paid, it tends to obscure the distinction between avoid- 
able and unavoidable accidents. Both alike will be paid 
for by the contributions of others and not by the employer 
in whose mine or factory the accident happens. If an 
employer is engaging @ manager and has to choose 
between a careless man who will look sharply after the 
profits, and a careful man who is not so clever in this 
respect, it is quite conceivable that the absence of any 
distinction between avoidable and unavoidable accidents 
might uncorsciously lead him to prefer the former. If I 
take the sharp fellow, he may feel, the balance-sheet will cer- 


tainly look betterattheend of the year, and if thereare rather . 


more accidents, neither I nor the workmen will be any the 
worse; it will all come upon the assurance fund. This 
mode of looking upon accidents as simply things to be 
paid for in the way that will be least felt is precisely the 
mode of looking at them which the Employers’ Liability 
Bill seeks to discourage. The liability of a careless em- 
ployer to make compensation for accidents caused directly 
or indirectly by his carelessness is in the nature of a 
penalty. It is not so much meant to provide against 
the consequences of carelessness as to deter employers 
from allowing themselves to be careless. In so far as 
the difficulty of drafting an Employers’ Liability Bill 
is an argument against legislation, precisely the same ob- 
jection lies against a Compulsory Assurance Bill. What 
is to be done with a workman who moves about from one 
master to another, and perhaps is never more than a year 
together in any one employment ? Upon which branch of 
the Universal Insurance Fund is his claim for compensation 
to fall? There is some danger that in administering such 
a scheme all the troubles of the old law of settlement 
would be revived. 


THE WATER COMPANIES. 


7": reference to a Select Committee of the agreements 
concluded with the London Water Companies was 
inevitable. Those agreements may be as disadvantageous 
to the public as their harshest critics have maintained, and 
their acceptance by Parliament may be altogether out of the 
question. But they cannot decently be rejected without 
inquiry. There they are, and, being there, they must be 
dealt with somehow. It may be thought perhaps that 
their character is too well known to make any further in- 
vestigation necessary. Properly speaking, however, they 
have not yet been investigated. They have been hotly 
attacked and hotly defended, and the common opinion 
certainly is that the assailants have had much the 
best of the battle. But when one of the contracting 
parties is a Home Secretary and the other a number 
of wealthy Corporations, the arrangement they have 
entered into cannot be disposed of in this easy-going 
fashion. The Bill founded on the agreements died with 
the Government which had introduced it; but the agree- 
ments made by a Government are to some extent binding 
on their successors. Their successors have at all events 
to show cause why they are not binding, and, in order to 
do this, something more is wanted than partisan statements 
and newspaper correspondence. Even if the late Govern- 
ment had continued in office, the same course would have 
had to be taken. The agreements were concluded pro- 
visionally on their acceptance by Parliament, and the last 
Parliament equally with this would have insisted on bei 

pat in possession of materials from which to judge whether 
to accept them or not. Indeed it is by no means certain 
that the late Parliament would have entered upon the 
inquiry with any better feelings towards the agreements 
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‘sions and rights of the Water Companies would remain 
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than those entertained by the present Parliament. Sir 
Ricnarp Cross had put the devotion of his metro- 
politan supporters to a very cruel test. He had 
offered them up in solemn sacrifice to the London 
Water Companies, and they were neither willing nor 
acquiescent victims. It is uot easy to pass a lecal 
Bill through Parliament if those whom it immediately 
affects are hotly and unanimously opposed to it. As re- 
gards the dislike of the London ratepayers to the bargain 
made on their behalf, there could be no question as to its 
heat and not much as to its unanimity. Outside the Com- 
panies themselves the agreements found scarcely a single 
friend. In the face of such an opposition as this the Con- 
servative Government must, equally with the Liberal 
Government, have granted a thorough inquiry into the 
particulars of the contracts which Parliament is asked to 
sanction. 

Where undoubtedly a difference may be looked for is in 
the shape which the inquiry will take. In the first 
instance, indeed, this difference may not be apparent. The 
primary object of the inquiry will still be, whether the 
terms of these agreements are fair to the ratepayers— 
whether, that is, they get as good value for their money as 
they might fairly have looked to get, and whether, if they 
have not done this, they at all events get sufficient value. 
It will be assumed at starting that the water which the 
Companies draw from the Thames is the only avaiiable 


to which they can look for a supply, and that, if they could 
buy the Companies’ good-will, staff, and machinery, at a 
reasonable rate, this would undoubtedly be the best way 
out of the difficulty. Even with these serious restrictions, 
the case against the agreements appears a strong one. It 
is hard to believe that the Companies would not have 
done a remarkably good stroke of business for themselves 
if they could have got the agreements adopted as a matter 


of course. Their interests had been so tenderly looked 
after by the late Government that there was scarcely a_ 
point left for the ratepayer to make. Their present income | 
and their prospective income have all been taken into ac- | 
count, and the only element which has been neglected is | 
the possibility that the prospective income may not be | 
quite so large as Sir Ricnarp Cross assumed. The terms | 
on which he proposed to buy the property of the Com- 

panies make no reference to such trifles as the condition 
of the plant, or the possibility that Thames water may in | 
time be altogether displaced as the source of the Metro- 

politan water supply. The fature which he pictured to | 
himself was a future in which to-morrow shall be as to-day | 
and much more abundant. The right of the Companies | 
“ to raise their water rates without limit in proportion to 
“the growth of value in houses, without themselves ex- 
“pending any further moneys or rendering any addi- 
“tional services,” seemed to him an integral part of the 
law of the land. The custom of primogeniture might be 
abolished, the law of entail and settlement reformed, the 
whole tenure of landed property revised; but the posses- 


untouched, and their incomes gréw, not with their 
own growth—in that case they might remain pretty 
stationary — but with the growth of London itself. 
The Committee will not approach the question with 
any prejudices of this kind. They will consider 
whether the law which authorizes the London Water 
Companies to sell their goods on a wholly different prin- 


ciple from that on which any other sale is conducted | 
‘deserves to be retained. They will inquire whether the | 


plant of the Companies is really worth buying, and whether 
they would not, if no proposal had been made to them on 
the part of the Government, have been obliged in the 
course of the next few years to lay out very large sums in 


reservoirs. These are not considerations that can properly 
be left out of the account in settling what is a fair price 


for the Companies’ stock, and the Committce will assuredly 
give them more attention than Sir Ricnarp Cross seems 
to have thought they deserved. 

In the end, moreover, the scope of the inqniry will be 
enlarged. Proper consideration cannot be given to the pro- 
posed purchase of the Water Companies if the possible exist- 


“ence of an alternative is left out of view. When there is only 


one thing that can be done, and the choice lies between 
doing this and doing nothing, it may easily happen that 
the arguments in favcur of action gain a disproportionate 


‘weight.. Sir Rictarp Cross had apparently persuaded 


himself that the sole course open to the Government was 
to buy up the Water Companies’ stock. All that he was 
alive to, therefore, was the danger that their price would 
rise. The possibility that the adoption of some rival plan 
of supplying London with water might enable the Govern- 
ment to fix its own price, or even to decline to buy the 
Companies’ stock at any price, had never presented 
itself to his' mind. Consequently he approached the 
Companies at a disadvantage. Their stock was to him 
a set of Sibylline books which he would have to get 
possession of sooner or later, and on continually harder 
terms. Sir Wintram Harcourt is of an opposite opinion. 
He has no desire “to exclude from the mind of the Com- 
“mittee the question whether the purchase of the under- 
“ takings of the existing Water Companies is in itself the 
“only or the best possible alternative, and whether it 
“might not be more desirable to obtain from other 
“sources a better supply at a cheaper rate.” In presence 
of the growing suspicion of water which has once been 
contaminated with sewage, and of the impossibility of 
keeping sewage in one form or another out of the Thames, 
this addition to the points upon which the Committee 
will have to form their conclusion isimportant. This new 
point is one on which the late Government ought to have 
satisfied themselves before making any agreement with 
the Companies. Supposing that, after the purchase had 
been completed, it had turned out that a better supply 
might have been gained from better sources at a cheaper 
rate, how would the bargain then have been regarded ? 
It is not well to resign ourselves to Hosson’s choice a 
moment sooner than is necessary. 


THE JEUX FLORAUX OF TOULOUSE. 


N institution which is already half through its sixth century 
of existence, the lineal descendant of those meetings for the 
cultivation of the gaya sctentia, the cours d’amours, and the gieux 
sous Uorme, about which so much nonsense has been written and 
believed, ought to be approached in a spirit of respect, and even 
of awe. The spectacle of a crowd of modern poets competing, 
through the medium of the post, for the jove de la violette must not 
be allowed to become a cause for mirth, if only for the sake of these 
sacred associations. The Troubadours of Toulouse no longer, as 
shown in the picture which decorates the Salle de Clémence Isaure, 
twang the lyre in crimson doublet, nor do they wear a rosy wreath, 
but rather stand arrayed in dress clothes and white kid gloves; 
still, no matter for the costume, so that the lyre continues to be 
twanged. At Toulouse the instrument has been in constant use, 
and has found no rest for eighteen consecutive generations of 
immortal poets. The veneration caused by this reflection is only 
deepened or combined with an emotion of respectful admiration 
when one realizes on the spot that the Society carries on its ope- 
rations, and has done so since the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the name of a person who never existed, and by help of 
funds from a bequest which was, never made. 


The Académie des Jeux Floraux now consists, in accordance 
with the provisions of its Letters Patent of the year 1694, of 
forty Academicians, and a certain number, not limited by law, of 
maitres és jeux floraux. There are at present fifteen of these 
maitres, among whom are MM. Victor Hugo (elected in 1820), 
Mistral, and Laprade. Any one may by right claim the honour 
of the degree who has carried off the first and two other prizes 
at the games. Ladies are admitted to this privilege as well 
as men; but they are prohibited by the Statutes of 1694 
from reciting their poems in public or from acting as judges, 
for a reason which appears strange to modern ears—“ la pudeur 
de leur sexe.” Of late years, the lamentable dearth of good 
poets among the prize-holders has caused the Academy to make 
the degree honorary. As to the list of the illustrious Forty, 
we are constrained to remark that the Church is largely, per- 
haps unduly, represented, considering how poor a part the 
Gallican Church has always played in the history of French 
poetry. There area cardinal, two or three bishops, several canons, 
and, among the laymen, a good many Chevaliers de Pie IX.; there 
are twelve lawyers, judges, or magistrates ; there are eight whose 
names and titles seem to have the genuine Legitimist ring; and 
the rest are anciens députés, sénateurs, recteurs, and professeurs. 
None of them, so far as can be gathered, appear to have been 
at any time “connected with intellectual and scientific re- 
search of any kind.” Perhaps ecclesiastical duties and forensic 
pursuits tend to develop the critical faculty; a man who 
is a good judge of a Mass may perhaps be a good judge of 
a poem, 2 horse, a woman, or anything; and very likely the best 
literary editor possible would be a retired police magistrate. Out- 
siders, it must be owned, grumble. They complain that ortho- 
doxy is the first thing looked for by the Academicians; that the 
political leanings of the candidates must be Legitimist, that the 
rauge of subjects proposed is narrow, and that no ideas as to 
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poetical form, structure, or method are admitted which are less 
than fifty years old at least. 

The history of this ancient College is probably not so fresh in 
the minds of most readers as to render unnecessary a few words of 
explanation. In the year 1324, on the third of May, there oc- 
curred a memorable gathering in a certain garden. ‘The hosts 
were seven poets of Toulouse; the guests were all the poets of 
Provence and Languedoc who chose to come; the entertainment 
offered was the reading of verse; the prize given to the best poet 
was a golden violet. No doubt the réunion was an attempt 
to revive the poetical glory of the South, whose line of 
Troubadours had been interrupted by the misfortunes of the 
thirteenth century. The meeting was so far successful that 
the Capitouls of the City offered to male an annual gift of 
a golden flower for competition.. The original seven sages 
continued for a time to act as judges or smatnieneurs, and 
in their honour the number of seven was permanently adopted 
when, thirty years later, the institution became a Society, and 
passed statutes for its own government. According to these, 
two additional prizes were offered, the eglantine and marigold, in 
silver. The Society called itself either the Sept Maintenewrs de la 
violette de Toulouse, or the Collége du gat savoir or the Collége de 
la gaye science. Degrees of bachelor and doctor were conferred. 
Jews, Saracens, excommunicated persons, and notorious evil 
livers were excluded. All poems were to be original, new, 
and in the Langue d’Oc; and, although the laws were called 
las leys d'amors, no profane loves were to be celebrated, but 
all was to be in honour of the Virgin. The keynote of the 
Jeux Floraux is, in fact, their religious character; truly, the 
former subjects of the Raymonds, Counts of Toulouse, had found 
to what dangers irreligious ways sometimes lead a thought- 
less folk; the College was therefore dedicated to the Virgin; 
every concours was to begin with a mass; at the head of the 
manuscript containing the code the Virgin is figured as standing 
upon an altar, on whose steps a poet presents to her the Triumph 
of the Violet. Lastly, all their contests were to take place in a 
garden “set with flowers and fragrant herbs.” The canso, 
strvente, and the danse were the forms to which poets were re- 
stricted. 

During the next hundred and fifty years we learn that the 
mainteneurs lost their garden, which was swept away during the 
fear of a siege ; that they began to meet in the Capitol, keeping up 
the memory of the garden by halting in the procession on the 
3rd of May beneath an elm in the College of St. Martial. The 
close resemblance between the Jeua Floraux, with their garden, 
elm, and laws, and the cows d’amours is very striking. At first 
they acquired some reputation. By invitation of King John of Ara- 

on they founded a college of gaya scientia in his dominions; and, 
| ee on, another in Barcelona. Yet in the course of the fifteenth 
century the Society fell into decay ; the most ardent followers of 
the yat savoir found it difficult continually to find new things to 
say in praise of the Virgin; candidates no longer sought the de- 
grees; and when the mainteneurs met as usual on the 3rd of May 
they had, through the penuriousness and contempt for art too often 
found in civil authorities, no longer a golden violet to offer, but 
only three little silver things, worth together but one poor mark 
and one franc, of little more value than a wreath of common laurel. 
The quality of the poems had naturally deteriorated, and, which 
was worse, suspicions arose as to the genuineness of those sent in. 
The mainteneurs, to meet'this difficulty, had tv insist on an ex- 
amination, at which the candidates, under their judges’ eyes, wrote 
verses upon a subject proposed. This deplorable innovation was to 
some extent compensated by a dinner. 

About the year 1485 the games were for sore time discontinued. 
At this point legend begins, with the introduction of Clemence 
Isaure. The fact seems to be that the prizes were renewed some- 
where about the end of the fifteenth century and that early in the 
sixteenth a report began to be set about that a certain illustrious 
lady had long before endowed the Society with great and rich be- 
eran The object of the rumour was, apparently, to make the 

iety independent of the Capitouls. The lady’s name, it was 
said, was Clemence; she was a native of Toulouse, and of noble 
birth. Presently it appeared that the ancient registers of the 
Society would not allow of any bequest in the fourteenth century ; 
therefore testator and will were boldly transferred to the year 1495. 
A statue was happily found on a tomb under the high altar of 
the Church de la Daurade, and a Latin inscription was produced 
which gave her name in full—Clemence Isaure—and set forth her 
virtues. The lady was accepted as a second foundress and patron, 
and the College took a new departure. The old degrees were ex- 
changed for that of maitre, the chant royal was substituted for the 
canso, poems were to be no longer exclusively in praise of the 
Virgin, the first prize became the eglantine instead of the violet, 
an annual éloge on Clemence Isaure was pronounced by some 
member of the College, and the modest dinner offered to the weary 
candidates after examination became a great civic banquet, the 
expenses of which were, as was generally understood, defrayed out 
of the Clementine bequest. This dinner proved fatal to the 
College. We read of one, for instance, for which were provided 
300 boxes of confitures, 2,400 cakes, 300 bouquets, and nineteen 
calves, every guest being invited to take home a piece of veal, 
Mutton, no doubt, and beef were exhibited on the same liberal scale, 
because one cannot expect even poets to dine off confitures, cake, 
and bouquets. In fact, the Jeux Floraux had become an orgy. Colbert 
put a stop to this state of things by restricting the annual expendi- 
ture to 1,400 francs, a sum quite insufficient for confitures and veal 


in proportions at all worthy of the city, even if the violet had been 
made of pewter. Under these altered circumstances, the. citizens 
saw without regret the College pass out of their own control 
when the King, by Letters Patent, erected it into the Académie 
des Jeux Floraux, The principal change in the new constitution 
was the elevation of the amaranth to the rank of chief prize. 

As for Clemence Isaure, her existence has been called into ques- 
tion from the very first. It is impossible to consider the arguments 
in the case at length, but they may be roughly summed up. Her 
supporters plead that she is mentioned by contemporary authori- 
ties ; that verses have been found. addressed to her; that there is her 
statue, with the Latin inscription upon it, always in evidence ; that 
a volume of her verses was printed in 1505; and that the bequest 
was admitted by the Capitouls early in the sixteenth century. 
Her opponents assert that, as regards the contemporary evidence, 
it is true that Benoit, her supposed contemporary, says that one 
Clementia “redditus reliquit”—left a bequest—for thé” Floral 
Games ; but, which is wonderful, considering that he is supposed 
to be speaking of a lady of his own time and his own town, he 
gives no further particulars and assigns no date—obviously, there- 
fore, he repeats atradition. Dolet, 1527, spealis of a“ mulier quedam” 
who left money to the city. Boisoné, in 1530, speaks vaguely of 
the gifts of Clemence. The copy of verses supposed to be ad- 
dressed to her begins, “‘ Reyna d’amors, poderosa iors ”; but 
it is, first of all, very doubtful what date should be assigned to 
these verses ; and, secondly, it is still more doubtful who is meant 
by this “ powerful Clemence, Queen of Love.” The statue and tomb 
are alleged to have been found in a church where no one was ever 
buried, The drapery and finish of the statue do not belong to the 

riod assigned. There is no date to the Latin inscription, which 
is full of abbreviations, and may mean anything. The name 
Isaure is obviously taken from a fabulous history of Toulouse, 
written by one De Ganno about the year 1450, and there is no 
trace of any such family in the city registers. A certain field 
said to be mentioned in the inscription as forming of the 
bequest can be proved to have belonged to the citizens from the 
eleventh century. The volume of verses alleged to have been pub- 
lished in 1505 has never been seen by any one. Lastly, if any further 
proof were wanting, there is no mention at all of Clemence Isaure 
or of her bequest in the city registers. The Letters Patent of 
Louis XIV., although they are prefaced by a careful history of the 
College, pass her by in silence. And when Colbert suppressed the 
extravagant expenditure on the banquet no one ventured to plead 
that they were only spending money provided for the purpose by 
Clemence Isaure. 

How the Clementine legend grew; how Clemence came to be 
substituted for the Virgin; aud why the Capitouls acceded to the 
strange pretension of a bequest, would take us too long to show. 
Sutlice it to say that there seems no doubt whatever that the 
original Clemence was no other than “Our Lady of Clemency” 
constantly invoked by the poets, and that the bequest, the name of 
Isaure, the statue, and the inscription added themselves naturally 
and rapidly, as happens always with the so-called proofs of popular 
superstition or imposture. Everything helped; the poets were tired 
of always harping on the same theme, the mainteneurs wanted to be 
independent of the Capitouls, the Capitouls wanted to keepas much 
of the city revenue as possible out of the royal clutches, the vanity 
of the people was pleased with this honour paid to a Toulouse 
lady ; as for the people, indeed, they probably cared no more for the 
Jeux Floraux then than they do now—that is to say, not one among 
them, any more than they do now, knew where or when they 
were held or what they were about. And when in the last 
century Florian wrote a ballad on the loves of Clemence and the 
beau Lautrec, the last thing wanted to make her a heroine as well 
as a patron of the Muses was done. They used toshow in the city 
a tower with a barred window, out of which the unfortunate lady 
was said to have breathed sighs to her lover. The story was as true 
and as accurate as the éloge pronounced every year by the solemn 
Academicians. And Clemence Isaure is now the pride.and glory of 

On the 3rd o y, in the present year of grace, the customary 
celebration of the held, as usual, in the Salle des 
Ilustres, the great hall of the Capitol, so-called because it is de- 
corated with busts of Toulouse worthies set in gilded niches. It 
was attended by some twenty out of the august Forty; a military 

d assisted, andthe hall was crowded, principally with young 
ladies; the few young men present sneered in their Voltairian way, 
except a dozen spiritless Seminarists who appeared to think that 
they were exposed to the worst temptations of the world, and there- 
fore kept their eyes cast down. There were a few uniforms, the 
ladies’ dresses were bright and pretty, flags were hung about, the 
door was decked with green branches, and the proceedings pro- 
mised to be exactly like the distribution of prizes at a lycée. 
Precisely at one o'clock the ‘‘ Academy” entered and took their 
seats at a horse-shoe table on araised platform. Before the Presi- 
dent was a great book of registers; before the Secretary was a pile 
ofpapers. The proceedings began, according to ancient custom, 
with the éloge on Clemence. The orator, an Academician, had 
the grace to confess that he could find nothing new to say on that 
well-worn topic. It would certainly have been new before such 
a body to confess that there never was any Clemence Isaure at all. 
The éloge finished, the President announced that lots had been 
drawn for a choice of the four delegates who were to fetch the 
flowers. It appears that this election is a distinction highly 
oon among the Academicians ; it involves a procession from the 

apitol to the Church de la Daurade, where the prizes are lying 
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on the _ = altar, and back again. Trumpets precede the chosen 
Four. Now in these latter days there are few functions, indeed, 
off the stage, in which a performer can be honoured by a flourish 
of trumpets. The distinction also brings with it a return march 
up the body of the hall bearing the gold and silver flowers amid 
the admiring gaze of the people. The next best thing to being a 
successful candidate is to be one of the Four. While they are gone 
the Secretary reads his Report. The Perpetual Secretary of the 
Académie des Jeux Floraux is by no means the ordinary paid official 
who assumes a perfunctory cheerfulness for the ogcasion, but 
an honorary officer of noble name, the stay and prop of the 
Society, who believes in Clemence Isaure and the mission of 
the Academy, just as he believes in the Pope and Henri V. He 
is, unfortunately, old, and though he preserves a sharp, incisive 
style, one feels as if the experience of so many years had been too 
much for his buoyancy; he no longer looks for great poems: his 
standard has been lowered ; the times, which are Republican, are 
evil. Yet he bears himself bravely ; he makes biting remarks; he 
looks round and asks whether in these days of equality—“ but per- 
haps equality is a chimera ”—the Academy of Toulouse is falling 
into decay; he says that the Collége du gai savoir, though it does 
not teach the youth of France to die for their country, like the 
congregations “non autorisées” (applause), yet holds sentiments 
of solidarity with those institutions; and so forth, not caring to 
disguise his hatred and contempt for the new things. When he 
has poured out these vials he proceeds to the subject in hand. He 
tells us that the Academy has this year received 769 compositions. 
Among them are eighty-four odes, fifty sonnets to the Virgin, 
and twenty-two hymns, together with sixty-two elegies, thirty- 
nine idyls, and a vast quantity of unclassified pieces. He then 
goes on to criticize the successful poems with candour and some 
finesse. Of course his remarks are, on the whole, laudatory; yet 
the praise is not exactly such as a young poet most loves to re- 
ceive or his friends to bestow. The Secretary is perhaps prevented 
from speaking in terms of unmeasured praise by the reflection 
that the Society which has rewarded poems for five hundred and 
fifty years has outlived them all; in fact, that it has crowned no 
single poem in all that time which has lived even to the next annual 
meeting. How, then, to expect good fortune beyond the common 
lot, which has always been year after year a crowning of the com- 
monplace and an encouragement of the feeble ? 

The Report is concluded ; the trumpets blare; the Chosen Four 
return; they march in single file, proudly bearing the flowers 
before them ; they look like churchwardens after a coilection. As 
for the flowers, they are really very pretty, with their stalks and 
leaves in silver—stitf and conventional, no doubt; but who would 
not rether have a silver lily than a gold medal or a row of books ? 
One of the successful candidates is present to receive his prize 
and declaim his verses. He is a handsome young Bordelais; he 
makes the most of his appearance upon the stage; he recites so 
well that one is sorry he has missed the golden amaranth and 
must be content with the “joie de la violette” in silver. The 
Secretary has already hinted that the prize ode is not faultless, 
but then, as he has pointed out, it is ¢rés ingénieuse et tres 
délicate. Presently the same candidate comes forward to re- 
ceive a silver carnation for an éloge on Montalembert. This, too, 
the Secretary has told us, would have gained the author an 
eglantine in gold, had he taken the trouble before writing the 
éloge to make himself acquainted with the works of his 
subject; but then—quelle verve! A priest carries off an equal 
prize for another éloge. Then follows the reading by the 
Academicians themselves of the other successful poems. The 
greatly enjoy this part of the entertainment, and vie with eac 
other in bringing out the points of the various pieces. These con- 
sist of a poem on Brennus; a most depressing work on a sacred 
subject ; a fable, in which the poet treats the subject of divorce 
from the orthodox point of view; a “light” piece, called Sa 
Mojesté Bébé, turning on an idea not altogether novel; and a few 
other pieces, Lastly, the President announces the subjects for 
future competition. In the year 1882, which leaves us all plenty 
of time to cram for the competition, a golden jasmin will be given 
for an essay on “les harmonies naturelles de Tame humaine et du 
spiritualisme chrétien.” Next year a golden amaranth will be 
bestowed for a poem on one of the most soul-inspiring and poetical 
themes ever proposed, even by an Academy. It is “ La création 
d'un canal maritime de l'océan 4 la Méditerranée par le sud- 
ouest de la France.” Dr. Johnson is reported to have once said 
that the Mediterranean would be a fine subject for an epic. We 
never in the least understood what he meant. We now perceive 
that the construction of this Canal might form one, and not the 
least interesting, of its episodes. 


THE DOUM OF WEDDING BREAKFASTS. 


Hey day new norrurs are added to existence. Dut a few 
weeks ago we had uv Byron statue standing where it ought 
not. Scarcely a month has passed since Mr. Bradlaugh and the 
Oath began to make life hideous. The youngest of us can re- 
member the time when costermongers’ cries and the jangling of 
the bells they fastened to their carts were repressed by the police. 
There are middle-aged persons who were born before steam 
“ whoopers” or “ devils” were invented to waken the working-man 
from his morning slumbers. Penny “ society” journals are only the 
creation of the year before last; and Christmas cards are scarcely 


more ancient. The custom of delivering recitations from the poets, 
in sexson and out of season, is but in its nonage. Five years ago 
we knew not professional beauties, nor traction engines, and the 
Special Correspondent had not developed his full capacity for evil. 
Telephones and phonographs, and many another dire invention 
that loveth and maketh a noise, slumbered in the womb of Time, 
with the electric light, and the name and fame of Mr. Edison, 
Bicycles, and the game of “ Boss,” and the pastime of rinking 
are all comparatively recent additions to the woes of this trouble- 
some world. A French company at the Gaiety has not always 
been among the sorrows that afflict humanity, nor even talk about 
the Grosvenor Gallery a form of weariness foreseen by ur an- 
cestors. The additions which science and legislation have lately 
made to the original burdens borne by man since the Fall are 
without name or number. In short, if civilization goes on at its 
present rate, and if the march of progress cannot somehow be re- 
tarded, death will soon be eminently well worth dying, 

There are consolations, however, though faint and few, for 
people who almost despair of therace, and whothink with Hartmann, 
Schopenhauer, and other philosophers, that common sense urges 
universal suicide. There is a gleam of hope in the introduction 
of a Bill which, practically, is intended to abolish one of life's 
dreadest evils, the British wedding breakfast. When the Liberals 
came into power, many persons apparently expected them ‘to re- 
form the precession of the equinoxes, and to pass a Bill for the 
better regulation of spring-tides. One enthusiast wrote to the 
Times to suggest that Mr. Gladstone’s first care should be to make 
Easter a fixed date, like Christmas, He pointed out that, after 
this reform, the holidays of his boys at school would be more 
easily endured, while the Volunteers might select a period of 
not impossible tine weather for their Easter Review. The “ time- 
worn statesman,” as the poet of the Spectator calls Mr. Gladstone, 
has been too busy with other trifles to pin Easter down to a given 
date. But Mr. Blennerhasset proposes to rectify another blunder 
of the early Church, and to allow marriages to be celebrated after 
noonday. Every one must see that, if people can be married in 
the afternoon and go straight off for the tour which M. Victor 
Hugo denounces in wild and whirling words, then marriage break- 
fasts must become as obsolete as tattooing. Thus an old-standing 
grievance will be removed, an old horror be destroyed. If his Bill 
becomes law, Mr. Blennerhasset will deserve some token of te ap- 

robation of his countrymen. Perhaps the Byron statue might 

taken down and removed in honour of him who lifted from the 

neck of toilsome humanity the burden “almost not to be borne” 
of wedding breakfasts. 

Even ifthese orgiesare destined to become things of ancient uistory, 
it is scarcely necessary to describe them here. Lady novelists, 
and comic or genial writers, have dwelt upon their splendours with 
sad persistency. Noman remembers much about his own wedding 
breakfast. An American who was plucking a live rooster was 
asked why the poor creature did not scream. “I guess he is 
too much absorbed,” said the ruthless operator. In the same way 
a man is “ too much absorbed ” to notice the details of the wedding 
breakfast at which he is the chief victim. When the ancient 
Aztecs had caught a good-looking prisoner, they fattened him for 
a year, allotted to him several of their fairest maidens, and ulti- 
mately led him, crowned with flowers, to the altar. A happ 

ople, conscious of the approval of their gods, crowded round. 
Wreaths were thrown, bouquets rained on the martyr, the glad 
laughter of children arose, young men and maidens flirted and 
frolicked. The victim was gently conducted to a table of stone 
on which he was couched, and the high priest cut out his heart 
with a flint knife. In the midst of the general gaiety the feelin 
of the central figure must have been sombre and concentrated. He 
probably did not notice how the girls were dressed, or share in 
the merriment caused by the fact that the priest had put on his 
hood inside out, or had stumbled in the reading of an impressive 
part of the service. Nor is the bridegroom much more awake to 
the nature of the wedding breakfast. He sits self-conscious, in 
glittering raiment and tight new boots, observed by curious brides- 
maids, in the midst of a hostile ag Surely a man’s bride’s rela- 
tionsare, even now, ahostile people. ‘hey arestrange, they arecritical, 
their words and ways grate on the nerves of the doomed one. 
Among many other relics of the savage period, speeches are made. 
The character of the bride's father is uncommonly well known to 
the bridegroom, who loves him as a poet loves his publisher. 
Without him the bride, as without the publisher the book, would 
have been impossible. But for weeks and months this father has 
been the personification of mistrust hiding itself under the sem- 
blance of geniality. The bride's brothers are the young braves of 
the hostile tribe. They a the bridegroom (and he knows it) 
because they can give him thirty at lawn-tennis, or because he is 
ignorant of the points of a horse. Yet these are the people who 
make speeches. No one is so “absorbed” that the dreary stupidity, 
the foolish florid sentiment, of wedding speeches can escape his 
notice. Meanwhile, the bridegroom is preparinga few modest yet 
pathetic words of his own, and thatat a moment when the utmost 
resources of profane swearing would but faintly express his real 
state of mind. Truly, it were easier to face a firing party than a 
wedding-breakfast party played out in strict accordance with the 
rules of the game, 

Though we have dwelt most on the anguish of the bridegroom, 
it isnot to be supposed that wedding breakfasts are agreeable to the 
other guests. Very young men and women, in whom the sentiment 
of pity has not yet wakened, may enjoy them. They wear new 
clothes, they don’t mind how early they drink champagne, they 
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have noble appetites, and, regardless of their doom, the little vic- 
tims flirt. It is an awful proof of the short-sichtedness of human 
nature that people can flirt at a wedding bréaktast. It is like con- 
iring under the shadow of the guillotine, or picking pockets in 
the crowd outside Newgate. But no one is really happy at a 
wedding breakfast, except children and boys and girls. Married 
ple remember their own experiences. If they are good-natured, 
they pity ; if — cruel, they feel a horrid joy in marking the 
woe of others, us bad boys at school bully the younger gene- 
ration, because by an older generation they have been bullied. 
After the breakfast is over, and the wedded pair have fled, as 
gladly as the lovers in Keats's St. Agnes'’s Eve, then retribution 
falls on the wedding guests. They feel stupid and owlish in the 
laring daylight. They feel asifthey had dined in the grey morning. 
he day is cut UP, and spoiled, and useless, The wise would fain 
go to bed or be dissipated ; but it is not easy to be dissipated at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and few have the common sense and 
courage to go to bed. Forty-eight hours seem magically to have 
been added to the day. In town it is probable that most of the 
men retire to sleep in the drawing-rooms which, in clubs, are more 
accurately defined as dormitories. Even Satan, for once at a loss, 
fails to tind some mischief for their idle hands todo. Perhaps the 
women are happier. Women cau always “ lie down for a little,” 
and can generally talk for a fortnight about the minute details of 
poe —— service, about the bridesmaids, the clergy, and so 
orth. 

Shortly after the general elections, a writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette (the old one, “ not Iscariot”) complained that the gentry 
ef England were decaying. They did not marry, he said, in the 
fearless old fashion; they were “ out-bred,” and therefore out- 
voted, by mere snobs—the grocer, the attorney, the common 
literary fellow. He was anxious to see young Tories of good 
family bring up a large progeny to vote straight. Probably his 
benevolent wishes will be fulfilled, if wedding breakfasts are 
abolished. They are, no doubt, relics of the numerous restrictions 
which early society imposed on wedlock. The marriage ceremonies, 
eays Mr. Farrer in a learned work on “ Primitive Manners,” 
“appear in many cases to be nothing more than a way of saying 
that marriage is and ought to be an estate forced upon reluctant 
victims, not entered upon by voluntary agents. The early Chris- 
tian Church said the same; but where the saint and the savage 
meet in sentiment they differ in expression.” The wedding bzeak- 
fast seems to be derived at once from the ascetic reluctance of the 
Church and the fantastic and humorous cruelty of the savage. 
Among the Garos, in Bengal, the bridegroom “ pretends to be un- 
willing and runs away, but is caught and ducked in the nearest 
stream, and then taken, in spite of the resistance of his parents, to 
the bride’s house.” This is but a solitary example of the troubles 
and tortures which society has placed in the path of persons about 
to marry. With the abolition of wedding breakfasts one of the 
most cruel trials of amorous constancy would be removed. And 
though it is too late to hope that the removal of restrictions on 
matrimony will alter the balance of —— at the next election, 
still those who have the interests of the British upper classes at 
heart should look far into the probable future and vote for the Bill 
of Mr, Blennerhasset. 


MR. BRIGHT ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


MEMBER of Parliament who accepts the office of president 
at the meeting of a Debating Society is a person whom it is 
impossible to regard without a certain amount of wonder. Five 
days a week at Westminster might surely satisfy any reasonable 
appetite for talk. It would appear, however, that Mr. Bright 
is not thus easily satisfied. They shut up the Westminster 
debating hall on a Wednesday evening: but at least on last 
Wednesday evening Bloomsbury came to the rescue. The Uni- 
versity College Debating Society held its annual meeting that 
night, and Mr. Bright came down to preside. Nor was this chair- 
manship merely the act of a veteran pugilist who frequents a 
harmonic meeting to see the young barbarians, the novices, handle 
their little fists. Mr. Bright himself descended into the ring, and 
indeed had somewhat to apologize for forgetting the duty of chair- 
man in the heat of his advocacy. Nor is this to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that the subject of debate was capital 
punishment. Of the various subjects upon which Mr. Bright feels 
strongly—the list of which coincides pretty closely with that 
of the subjects on which he feels at all—there are few on which 
he feels more strongly than on this particular one. He delivered, 
accordingly, two separate speeches upon it in the course of the 
evening; and had the gratification, which was almost a necessary 
—— of the fact of his being invited to preside, of seeing 
the abolition of this bugbear of his decreed by a very large majo- 
rity. .We do not know that the verdicts of Coll bating 
Societies are very directly connected with the probable verdict of 
the society of which the members of these bodies will at some 
future time form a Perhaps the newspapers were actuated 
by this consideration in withholding for the most the elo- 
quence of the contending parties. What Mr. Bright himself said 
was probably of more importance, and may be pretty certainly 
taken for granted to have been better said; so to this text we may 
confine ourselves. 
Mr. Bright, in his second address, summing up the debate, is 
reported to have said that the opposition—the advocates of the 


retention of capital punishment—had the advantage of “ the stories 
and the jokes,” and to have deprecated the use of such weapons in 
such a discussion, No one will deny that the subject is one to be 
gravely handled. But, if the obnoxious stories and jokes included, 
as we may be perfectly certain that they did, the famous one 
as to “ messieurs les assassins,” it is natural that an abolitionist 
should deprecate their use instead-of attempting to retort in kind. 
For this classical sentence contains, in the form of a joke, the one 
eternal argument against the abolition of capital punishment, the 
argument which is as old as Noah, and likely to be as young as 
his youngest descendant. No amount of eloquent sentimentalism, 
or distorted religious belief, can avail against the feeling of natural 
justice which dictates the arrangement so abhorrent to Mr. Bright 
As a consequence of this, the abolitionists always attempt to 
outflank the argument instead of directly meeting it. Mr. 
Bright’s addresses contained indeed nothing new—they could not 
well be expected to contain anything new—but they contained 
many ingenious fallacies having just that air of freshness which a 
practised orator knows how to give. It seems to Mr. Bright that 
“the ordinary and frequent sacrifice of life by the law ” is the worst 
possible way to encourage in the people at large a reverence for the 
sacredness of human life. He thinks that the admission that man 
convicted offenders against the law are in this country put to death 
“is an admission very serious and unpleasant to have to make.” 
He holds that, if capital punishments are not necessary in some 
American States, in Italy, in Portugal, in Germany, in Belgium, 
in Holland, they cannot be necessary here. He quotes the Galley. 
case, the Habron case, the case of the Stauntons,and many others. 
He tells how, as he thinks, a reprieve was sent to the wrong man 
at Glasgow. He has a story of a Home Secretary who burst 
into tears and sobbed like a child because of the pain it gave 
him to do his duty. He is “amazed that any man should under- 
take that office with that responsibility attached.” He dwells on 
the abuses of the abolished system which refused prisoners counsel 
and gave no time for applications for mercy. He repeats the old 
catalozue of trivial offences for which the penalty of death was 
ouce inflicted. The present mode of inflicting this penalty in 
comparative secresy appears to Mr. Bright intinitely revolting. 
The effect on the Ordinary of Newgate, the Sheriff, the Governor 
| of the Prison, the policemen present, the executioner—who, 
Mr. Bright hopes, will soon be “an unknown animal in this 
country ”—must, it seems, be “very hardening.” All this, of. 
course, has been heard often before, and, what is more, all of 
it is entirely beside the question. In Mr. Bright’s vigorous. 
rhetoric it was doubtless effective enough; but in the dis-. 
enchanting black and white of print and paper it fails 
singularly of its effect. The least gifted of the debaters on 
Wednesday night could hardly have been at a loss to demolish it 
as an argument. Let us take, for instance, the crotchet that. 
reverence for human life is diminished by executions ordained by 
law. This crotchet has great names endorsed upon it, Thackeray's 
and Victor Hugo's among others; yet it is like some other 
crotchets similarly endorsed by great names—an insult to common 
sense and a contradiction to all experience. There is no better 
established psychological fact than the difference with which the 
action of the community and the action of the individual are re- 
rded by all sane minds, or at least by the majority of them. Were 
it not for this indeed society would be impossible, and nihilism 
or individualism the only alternative. As to experience, does Mr. 
Bright seriously contend that in Italy, which he mentions by name, 
or in “certain States of America,” also mentioned, reverence for 
human life has resulted from the abolition or disuse of capital 
punishment? We should have thought that in no two countries 
in the civilized world was reverence for human life at a lower ebb. 


As for Portugal, we could tell Mr. Bright a little story about that 
' country, if he did not object to stories. It is said on good authority 
| that the impunity accorded to malefactors in the remoter parts of 
the Portuguese dominions has resulted in something like a return 
to the primitive condition of private war. A man tries to murder 
you; and you anticipate the process by murdering him or 
getting a friend to doit. We certainly do not mean to say that 
‘a similar result would follow in England; but Portugal is 
not the only country in which something like it has actually 
resulted from the law abdicating the gravest of all its functions. 
It is difficult to think that even Mr. Bright himself can 
seriously attach much value to the rest.of his arguments. In the 
majority of the cases which he commented upon, the penalty of 
death has, as a matter of fact, not been inflicted, so that only a 
very singularly constituted logic will avail to show their bear- 
ing upon Mr. Bright’s contention. Even in those where the 
supreme penalty was paid, and, as he thinks, paid unjustly, the 
fullest concession will not help him much. That the law in 
its administration is occasionally faultily administered simply 
amounts to the fact, stated in other words, that the administrators 
are human and fallible, and the abuse certainly does not take 
away the use. Only the most desperate of analogists can pretend 
that, because it was improper to hang men for stealing a sheep so 
many years ago, it is improper to hang them for killing a man now. 
That Home Secretaries are not always up to the level of their 
work is another fact doubtless to be much regretted, but curiously 
irrelevant to the question. But most singular of all perhaps is the 
argument about the Ordinary of Newgate and his fellow-officials, 
It ia beyond all doubt a sad thing that the interests of the com- 
munity should require the blunting of anybody's finer moral feel- 
ings. It is a sad thing, too, that the finer bodily feelings should 


have by the same necessity to be in the same way blunted. 
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Scavengers, it is to be feared or hoped, do not long retain © sensi- 
bility to delicate distinctions of odour; yet Mr. Bright would 
hardly propose the abolition of any system of public drainage or 
cleanliness, We must indeed take leave to doubt whether the 


hardening which Mr. Bright deplores takes place so frequently or | 


in such a deleterious manner as he describes. A vulgar mind: 
scarcely needs the influence of custom to produce such an effect ; 
a mind that is not vulgar can successfully resist that influence, 
not to mention that executions are scarcely events of such 
frequency now as to blunt their solemnity. But, if it were so, we 
should still say that justice and the public safety must be put before 
the expediency of retaining the bloom on the feelings of the Ordinary 
of Newgate. Perhaps, indeed, in the discussion of this question, 
the opponents of abolition have been too much wont to rely on com- 
mon-sense arguments and on appeals to the intellect, and have un- 
wisely abandoned to the enemy the arguments of another kind 
which present themselves. We certainly cannot see why the 
reverence for human life of which so much is heard is to be heard 


' earlier stage of existence. 


' Committee would be to destroy the only responsibility which now 
'rests upon the Education Ofilice. 


If a skilled statf such as it 

ossesses cannot be trusted to revise and simplify the rules which 
it is their business to administer, it is the composition of the 
Office rather than of the Code that stands in need of investigation 
by a Select Committee. 

The system of elementary education as it stands is open to two 
objections. In the first place, it is not effectual—that is to say, it 
does not do thoroughly what it undertakes todo. In the second 
place, it is obscure—that is to say, it does not quite know what it 
is that it undertakes to do. The former of these charges was the 
main subject of Monday’s debate. Lord Sherbrooke marked his 
entrance into the House of Lords by a vigorous defence of the 
long-forgotten Revised Code. To recall the time when the last 
and best element of educational veform was supposed to lie in the 
subordination of everything to the three R’s is like returning to an 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic have 
long since fallen into contempt with those whose business it is to 


of only when the life is a murderer's. We do not understand why | see that they are properly taught. The ability to read so as to 


the ceremony of the exaction of the last penalty of the law should 
not itself be regarded, in place of the horror and the revulsion and 
all the rest of it which Mr. Bright and his friends affect, with a feel- 
ing of reverence, as an embodiment of that justice which is, after 
all, as noble a thing as mercy. The defence of capital punishment 
involves no sympathy with harsh procedure or with the infliction of _ 
the penalty for frivolous reasons; it is, on the contrary, in direct 
opposition to any such sympathy. It is based on two grounds, 
which all the assaults of sentimentalism have never succeeded in 
shaking—the one ground that of universal experience, the other 
that of one of the simplest and most primary expressions of the 
moral sense. It is not the fact that the abolition or the disuse of 
capital punishment has in any country been followed by an increased 
reverence for human life, nor is it, while human nature continues to 
be what it is now, likely to be the fact. It is the fact that the vast 
majority of men, if the question, Is it just that a murderer should 
die? were put to them, unaccompanied by fallacious arguments 
directed to side issues, or by appeals to political partisanship, would 
answer Yes. The wrong done being irreparable, the punishment 
should be irreparable also, and this is perhaps the only case 
in which all theories of a ee vindictive theory, 
the preventive theory, and all the rest of them—coincide 
and agree. Let us by all means, if there be anything yet left 
to do in this direction, take pains that the innocent shall not 
suffer; though it has generally been brought, at least of late years, 
as a main charge against English criminal jurisprudence that its 
arrangements are rather calculated to allow the guilty to escape. 
But the acknowledgment that everything which is possible should 
be done in this direction does not carry with it the slightest con- 
cession to Mr. Bright’s views. Reverence for human life, in the 
Italian and American sense of the phrase, is not a phenomenon 
which we have the least desire to see naturalized among us; and 


though we should be very glad to see the hangnian become, in 
Mr. Bright's words, an unknown animal in England, it must be on 


the old and perfectly equitable condition that the murderer | ; of th 
| learn to read. Lord Sherbrooke’s experience on this point is, to 


becomes an unknown animal first. Mr. Bright acknowledges that 

he does not expect to live to see the extinction of the former 

species ; we are afraid that his children’s children to the end of 

bea generation are not likely to witness the extinction of the 
ter. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 


aggre debate in the House uf Lords last Monday did not cover 
anything like the whole of the question raised by Lord 
Norton’s motion. Some sensibie things were said in the course of 
it, especially by Lord Sherbrooke; but the discussion was too 
much confined toa single issue, and that hardly the most im- 

tant one. Nor was the form in which the resolution was cast 
judicious. No doubt, motions of this kind are mostly made to be 
withdrawn, but that is hardly a reason why they should be so 
framed as to make their withdrawal inevitable. A proposal to 
refer the Education Code to a Select Committee is like a proposal 
to refer the Budget to a Select Committee. In France they do 
this, and in the abstract there may be something to be said in 
favour of such a system. But it is not the English system, and 
it cannot be applied to one department of administration only. 
To adopt Lord Norton's proposal would have been to pass a vote 
of want of confidence in the Education Office, and even those who 
think the policy of the Education Office mistaken must admit 
that it has not been pursued without a full measure of Parliamentary 
consent, The modifications in the Code with which Lord Norton 
finds just fault have from time to time been laid on the table in both 
Houses; and, if they were objectionable, any member of Parlia- 
ment had the vy of objecting to them. If, through in- 
dolence or carelessness, those who thought them objectionable 


omitted to object to them, that was not the fault of the Office. 
That the attention of Parliament requires to be drawn to the un- 
noticed change which these successive modifications have made is 

ite true; but this object is not served by attacking the Educa- 
tion Office on the ground that it has stolen a march upon the 
Legislature. The proper way of raising the question is to induce 


tary education which it would be the business of the Government 
to carry out in the Code, To refer the Code itself to a Select 


go on reading for pleasure after leaving school, to write a family or 
a business letter, to know as much of accounts as will ensure a man 
against being easily cheated—these things are now despised as un- 
worthy a school manager's thoughts. It may be the fact that less 
than a hundredth part of the Government grant goes to pay for the 
subjects included in the Fourth Schedule, but this need not pre~ 


| vent their obtaining a very much larger share of the teacher's 


attention. Though elementary education may be an heroic and 
ennobling thing to talk about on platforms, it is a very dull 


affair when it comes to practice; and it is only natural that a 
teacher should think more about the one child whom he hopes. 


to present in an extra subject than about the ninety and nine 
from whom he can look for nothing more than that they shall 
satisfy the Inspector in the ordinary work of their standard. 
The Duke of Richmond tried to charm away any doubts as to 
the adequacy of the ordinary teaching in elementary schools by a 
reference to the results of the annual examinations. But, how- 
ever strict an examiner may be, he must to some extent construct 
his ideal out of the materials before him. If a hundred children: 
are presented to him, it is scarcely possible for him to pluck every 
one of them. There will be degrees in their ignorance, and 
those who are less ignorant than their companions will pass, 
even though they fall a long way short of anything that can 
really be called knowledge. The number of children who pass in 
reading, for example, is not nearly so true an index to their real 
proficiency as the reports of the Inspectors. Ifthe Duke of Rich- 
mond will turn to these he will find constantly recurring complaints 
that the children read with no intelligence—with no appreciation,. 
that is to say, of the matter which they are reading. Looking at 
the dreary character of a great many of the reading-books in use, 
this is not at all a surprising fact; but it is not the less fatal to 
the claim that, under the existing system, children are taught to 
read, They are taught, no doubt, to spell out certain words and 
to make shots at certain other words; but in the sense in which 
educated people understand the term a great number of them never 


say the least, not encouraging. For a great many years, he says, 
it has been his habit always to employ a boy to read to him 
on account of his shortness of sight. He has always taken these 
boys from the Sixth Standard, and he has never on any single 
occasion found a boy who could read properly. Lord Spencer 
pleaded in answer to this that the boys were too much afraid of 
Lord Sherbrooke to read to his satisfaction. It is not very clear, 
however, why an employer should have been so much more terrible 
to them than an inspector, or why the self-possession which had 
not deserted them when they were in the presence of their 
teachers and school managers should invariably have been wanting 
when they were left alone with Mr. Lowe. The more probable- 
explanation is, that though they could read the reading-books in 
use in the school, or even other books of the same class, they were- 
unable to read a newspaper. If a boy cannot do this, it is safe to 
say that the amount of reading he will get through in the course- 
of his life will not be large. 

The second fault in the present system of elementary education 
is that it is neither one thing nor the other. It is not wholly 
elementary, nor wholly secondary. It iselementary as regards the- 
children who attend school, and secondary as regards certain of 
the subjects taught. This combination is objectionable, both be- 
cause secondary subjects cannot be properly taught in elementary 
schools, and because Parliament has never determined whether 
or to what extent secondary education shall be given gratuitously. 
The proper function of elementary schools, as regards those 
children who are not obliged by poverty to leave school at the 
earliest moment consistent with their getting the rudiments of 
knowledge, is to prepare them for a secondary school. Of course 
this secondary school may be only a separate department of an 
elementary school; but it ought in all cases to be a separate de- 
partment, It would be far better that ten per cent. of the 
children attending elementary schools should go on to a secondary 
school as soon as they have passed in the ordinary subjects of the 
Sixth Standard, than that some fragments of the instruction 
which ought to be given in secondary schools should, as now, be 


/ crammed down the throats of as large a percentage as possible 


; | of the children attending elementary schools. 
Parliament to lay down some general propositions about elemen- | 


As it is, the ten 
cent. who would profit by having their education prolonged fora 
ear or two are not separated from the mass, while, on the other 
nd, the mass is not in the least leavened by their presence. 
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The answer given to this suggestion will be that the State 
does not pay for secondary education, but only for elemen- 

education. That might be a very good answer if it were 
true. Certainly we have no desire to see the principle of 
gratuitous education extended, except after the fullest delibera- 
tion alike in Parliament and the country. But it is not a true 
answer. The State does pay for secondary education, only it 
pays for it in a way which fails to secure any of the gains of 
secondary education. At present we teach Latin to a boy of 
twelve, who cannot learn it to any purpose, and refuse to teach it 
to a boy of fourteen, to whom it might be really useful. In other 
words, we make the difference between elementary and secondary 
education to turn on the age of the scholar and not on the 
character of the education, though the latter is by far the more 
essential distinction of the two. The teaching of secondary 
subjects is secondary education, whether it be given in elementary 
schools or in secondary schools; and if it is inexpedient that the 
State should pay for,it in the one case, it is equally inexpedient 
that it idald gay for it in the other. We are glad to see that 
Lord Norton proposes to reopen the discussion in a more practical 
form on a future day. 


MILK FOR REPUBLICAN BABES. 


ben: fashion of instruction by dialogue and conversation has 
rather gone out in England since the days when the immortal 
Mr. Barlow dispensed information in this manner to Tommy 
Merton and Harry Sandford. In the early days of the present 
century, both before and during the Useful Knowledge mania, 
hundreds and thousands of such works were composed in England, 
while the excellent Peter Parley familiarized the youth of America 
with the same plan. But of late years the advance of science and 
the habit of examinations have somewhat cut into the chances of 
the educational conversation. It must be admitted that it was 
always rather a loose form of instruction, and that the doctors who 
adopted it mingled a good deal of the honey of incident and anec- 
dote with the absinthia tetra of positive information. The age of 
marks is naturally disinclined to such easygoing pedagogy, and 
Mrs. Marcet and Mrs. Markham and Miss Martineau—ladies upon 
whose existence a hasty generalizer might found a propusition 
that the names of all authors of Conversations and Tales ought to 
begin with m and have the a sound predominate—have given 
lace to shilling handbooks of a stern simplicity. The shil- 
ing handbook is perhaps better adapted to the exact sciences, 
and particularly to the purpose of exact or inexact cramming; 
but it yields to its predecessor in the function of diffusing a 
moral atmosphere. Accordingly the most recent example of 
the kind that has fallen under our notice in English contents 
itself entirely with this latter vague, but estimable, object. This 
work, which is entitled “ The Three M.’s” (Mind, Morals, and 
Manners), has for heroes a certain Fred, who possesses a happy 
home and a father capable of being turned on like a tap at any 
moment for the purposes of conversational instruction, and a 
certain Harry, whose father altogether declines to be so manipu- 
lated, brutally orders his inquiring son to go and play, and hurts 
his feelings by remarking, “ Well, Harry, where have you been? 
up to some mischief, I suppose,” when the amiable youth had been 
“away by himself, studying his Sabbath school lesson.” The 
amount of instruction contained in this work is not great, and 
when one compares it with Sandford and Merton, the nineteenth 
century seems but a so-called nineteenth century after all. Indeed 
the chief interest which the book presents is the odd problem of 
the nationality and social condition of its author. As the Achilles 
statue is mentioned, the locality may be supposed to be London. 
But the educated inhabitants of this metropolis are not wont to 
say, “I heard mother say that she never saw Sallie any scarcely.” 
hen we hear that “the driver and the footman were in the 
stable polishing and washing the carriage,” the imagination wavers 
between the impossible conception of a London coachman who 
allowed himself to be called the driver, and that of a London 
footman who allowed himself to be set to polish a carriage. 
Philologically these indications point across the Atlantic. But 
the sentence “I fear you are robbing yourself of the fine warbler” 
is not even trans-Oceanic. It can only belong to that tongue 
which never wus a living one on any land or sea, the Lingua 
Ollendorffica. 

While conversation-instruction has sunk to this low ebb in 
England, or at least in English, it seems to have received a sur- 
prising impetus in France—an impetus which is the mysterious 
consequence of recent political changes. Students of French 
history are of course aware that, while the French have never 
taken at all seriously any of their natural Governments, those under 
which they have flourished and grown great, they have always 
been dreadfully in earnest about the paroxysms of Republicanism 
which have come over them from time to time, such as the League 
movement, the great Revolution, the short-lived Republic of ’48, 
and the present longer-lived settlement of 1871-78. Since the 
defeat of the last Ministry of Marshal MacMahon, a wild desire 
seems to have come upon them to copy the habits of Clericalism, 
and to instil the sincere milk of the Republican word into French 
children at the earliest ages. Shoals of little manuals have recently 
been printed, in which to terder youth is shown the beavtiful 
fitness of civil marriage, the admirable and eternal verity of the 
division of property, the deputed majesty of mayors, and all the rest 


‘of it. No less a person than M. Jules Simon has led the way in this 


direction with his Livredu petit citoyen, which is intended to guide the 
“little citizen” by broad and flowery paths into the regions of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, or—whatwasthefourth alternative ? M. Jules 
Simon hides it with his flowers, and we shall not be so cruel as to 
remind him or the “ little citizen” of it. Indeed the Livre du petit 
citoyen is, as might be expected from its author, a very well- 
written book. The writer is supposed to revisit after half a 
century the scenes of his youth in a remote Breton commune, 
Here we may note a little bit of malice on the part of M. Simon 
in selecting as the scene of his Republican comedy the Morbihan, 
the very heart and centre of Chouan and Royalist feeling. The 
petit citoyen who is to receive the instruction turns up in the 
shape of a certain youthful Breton named Jeannic. M. Simon 
takes him about, and instructs him in the best and most improved 
fashion of Socrates and Mr. Barlow. They demolish the Social- 
ists—for it must be’remembered that M. Jules Simon is a Con- 
servative Republican after all—they define the chef de l'état, they 
battle with a wicked clerical vicaire who wishes to introduce 
congréganiste instruction. It is fair to remark, however, that 
M. Simon does not bear too hardly even on the vicatre, who is 
represented as a well-intentioned but mistaken person. They 
allot a chapter apiece to marriage, schools, the army, and halt- 
a-dozen other things. The “little citizen” rattles off the 
division of the whole duty of French man into “ le devoir sce- 
laire, le devoir militaire, le devoir fiscal,” in the most surprising 
way. Notwithstanding this, he is not too much of an impossible 
little citizen, and occasionally makes jests upon his instructor. 
Not the less do they work their way through Savings Banks, 
Law Courts, and other such like institutions, up to the Chamber 
and its elections, and the President of the Republic itself. Here 
they stop, blinded perhaps with excess of light, and the “little 
citizen ” is left with the comfortable certainty that he has the Pre- 
sident’s nightcap in his pocket. 

Even this queer catechism, or rather conversational exposi- 
tion, yields in elaborateness to a series which Messrs. Hetzel 
have still more recently issued. Here the “ little citizen” is 
transformed into a “ jeune francais,” and has a Bibliothéjue all 
to himself, of which the volumes are headed “La France,” “Le 
département,” “La commune,” &c. These also have the form 
of a story and a conversation. The preliminary canter of the 
series illustrates well enough the portentous seriousness which 
seems to have taken possession of the esprit gaulois. A little 
citizen, hearing his father talking politics with some guests, 
remarks, naturally enough, “Je veux étre député”; and the 
father, naturally enough also, pulls the boy out of his corner, 
and with mock solemnity presents him to the company as a 
nouveau candidat. This pleasantry shocks the righteous scul 
of one of the visitors. “This poor boy,” he says, “ desires nothing 
but instruction, and he receives vain and light jesting.” So 
he sets to work and converses on lofty themes, such as “ Le con- 
tentieux administratif,” “Les conflits d’attribution,” “Le de- 
partement considéré comme propriétaire,” and so forth. Of such 
things it would seem is the Bibliothéque of the young Frenchman 
of the future to be composed. There was a time when such a Biblio- 
théque would have comprised the histories of Roland and Renaud 
and Jean de Paris, and when the little citizen would have read how 
the prince of Paladins sounded his horn for the last time; or how 
Maugis, the sorcerer, brought his cousins, the sons of Aymon, 
out of impossible difficulties; or how the young King of France 
puzzled everybody and outwitted his rivals under the simple title 
of John of Paris. Now, when he returns from his devotr scolaire, 
it is to be supposed that he eagerly peruses such stuff as this :— 
“ Habituellement on entend par chemin vicinal une petite route 
allant d’une commune a une autre,” or “ Les ministres sont solidaire- 
ment responsables devant les chambres de la politique générale du 

ouvernement, et individuellement de leurs actes personnels.” 
Cutetinnnns little citizen! Itis not probable that he will have 
time or inclination to read the works or lives of frivolous persons 
like George Sand; but if he did, he might possibly perceive some 
appropriateness in the famous phrase “ Laissez la verdure.” 

It is difficult to read these funny little books without feeling 
some curiosity about the actual effect of them, or rather about the 
effects of the mood of mind of which their appearance is a symptom. 
The profane may indeed suggest that, as the average duration of a 
French Constitution is about ten years, the little citizen will find 
his hardly acquired accomplishments useless just at the time when 
they ought to be coming into practical use. There is, however, 
not quite so much in this as there may seem to be. Most 
administrative arrangements have gone on in a tolerably unbroken 
fashion in France for nearly a century now, and are likely to go 
on in the same fashion for the most part, whatever may happen to 
the higher Executive and the Legislature. The real problem is, in 
the first place, whether this sort of elaborate coaching-up of the 
Constitution is likely to do any good; and, in the second place, 
whether it is suited to the people for whom it is intended. 
Nothing certainly can be further from our own practice than any 
such thing. Until an Englishman is actually called upon to 

rform some public function or duty, he rarely troubles himself 
in the very least about it. The simplest of such things—the filling 
up of a tax-paper, the voting for a member of Parliament or a 
member of a School Board, much more the discharge of any kind 
of official duties—are things which he (probably wisely) takes not 
the slightest interest in till the occasion arrives, and then performs 
as he best may with his own mother-wit and the assistance of 
professional or volunteer advisers. Nor does it appear, on the 
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whole, that we have done ourselves much harm by this happy-go- 
luckiness. On the other hand, the little-citizen system, especially 
in a somewhat bureaucratized country like France, seems not un- 
likely to result in the creation of a set of loafing politicians, a kind 
of modern version of the Dikasts at Athens, who should consider 
the end of iife to be the performance of some kind of infinitesimal 
constitutional function, The maxim that the constitution is made 
for life, and not life for the constitution, appears to be decidedly 
overlooked in these catechisms. Perhaps, however, the most im- 
mediate result of them, supposing that they are actually brought 
into use and do not fall stillborn from the press, may be exactly 
the reverse of what their compilers desire. It does not appear 
that the Frenchman, much as he has changed of late years, has yet 
lost the distinction of being the most easily bored of men. It will 
surely strike a little citizen, after he has devoted his days to 
Latin and algebra and his nights to the theory of chemins victnaux 
and the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility,*that @ present c'est 
bien fini de rire. Then, it is to feared, he will throw his cap 
over the nearest mill and the Bibliotheque des jeunes francais after 
it, and, in the words of a modern bard, 
His rigs he’ll undoubtedly run 
Jn the manner of primitive man, 


THE SUNDAY SOCIETY. 


NZE have before now taken occasion to comment on the pro- 
ceedings of the “ Lord's Day Observance Society,” and the 
“Sunday Rest Association,” which may indeed, for aught we 
know, be the same thing under different names. They are re- 
called to our memory by the report read the other day at the 
fifth annual meeting of the “Sunday Society,” formed in order to 
secure the opening of museums, art galleries, and public libraries 
and gardens on Sunday. It appears from this report that the 
Committee of the Lord's Day Society have been working out an 
elaborate calculation of their gains and losses in the new Ministry 
and Parliament, with a result more satisfactory to their opponents 
than to themselves, and which is accordingly quoted, in evidence 
of the advance of the movement, by the Secretary of the Sunday 
Society. It runs as follows :— 

A crisis may be expected in the struggle over the Sunday opening of 

museums and art galleries. Seven members of the new Cabinet have voted 
for the Sunday opening of museums, while only four have voted against the 
opening. Of the whole Ministry 13 are avowedly in favour of opening, 
and but seven pledged against it. Of the other 14 who are pledged to 
neither way it may be feared that a majority are not friendly to the Lord’s 
Day (in a Sabbatarian sense). ‘The probability is that in the Ministry we 
(the Sabbatarians) may reckon on 22 unfriendly votes to 12 on our side. Of 
the 229 members of the Lower House who voted in 1877 on our (the Sabba- 
tarian) side against the Sunday opening of museums only 127 have seats in 
this Parliament. 
Lord Dunraven, who presided, did not however dwell on these 
points, but called attention to the opening of the Grosvenor Gallery 
on certain Sundays, and of the Royal Institution at Manchester last 
year, and then proceeded to his argument, which was partly historical 
and partly practical. We shall have something to say presently on 
both aspects of the question, but we may observe at starting that 
it is a question on which reasonable and religious people may very 
naturally differ, as in fact they do. The thin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument is generally an irritating and often an unwise one, but it 
is not always destitute- of force, and the religious scruples and 
objections to which Lord Dunraven referred, and which he declared 
to be “ the only thing worth considering” are undoubtedly based 
—so far as they are reasonably maintained—much more on the 
possible consequences and developments of the proposed measure 
than on the measure itself. In drawing a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between Sunday labour and Sunday recreation, and again 
between the Christian Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath, Lord 
Dunraven has of course much the best of what may be termed the 
historical or quasi-theological argument. Indeed he seemed not to 
be fully aware of the strength, of his own case here, as 
he passed at a bound from “the great Jewish lawgiver, 
Moses” to the early Christian Church, and from the early 
Church to the Reformers, among whom he claimed Luther, 
Calvin, and Melanchthon as approving the principle for which his 
Society contended. He was wise perhaps not to come down to 
later Reformers, at all events in England and Scotland, but the 
historical argument is capable of being stated in a far more direct 
and explicit form. 

The observance of Sunday, or the Lord's Day, as it is called 
in the New Testament—to which other festivals were gradu- 
ally added—is unquestionably coeval with the Christian Church, 
but it was never before the sixteenth, or in England the 
seventeenth, century confounded with the Jewish Sabbath. 
It has been very: generally believed that this was one of 
the “commandments” which our Lord gave His apostles 
during the forty days between the Resurrection and Ascension. 
Tee that as it may, the practice can be clearly traced up to the 
apostolic age, while it is equally clear that the observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath was never held obligatory on Christians, and 
St. Paul sharply denounced it as a dangerous superstition. The 
Sabbath was no doubt observed for a time, as were also other 
portions of the old ceremonial law, by some Jewish converts. 
And from an early period Saturday was observed in the West as 
# fast, in memory of the Burial of our Lord, as it afterwards came 
to be consecrated to the honour of the Virgin Mary, who had ao 


Officium in Sabbato in the Latin ritual—a consideration which we 
commend to the notice of the Sabbatarian societies. But these usages 
served rather to distinguish the day from Sunday than to identify 
the two. The latter was invariably kept asa festival, the two duties 
insisted on being attendance at the service of the Eucharist, and 
abstaining from servile work, with the exception of agriculturak 
labour in cases of necessity. The Council of Laodicea laid down 
express directions on both points, and after the conversion of Con- 
stantine the State added legal sanctions to the rules of the Church 
An edict of Constantine enjoins the cessation of military exercises, 
law business, and work of all kinds—with the exception just now 
mentioned—“ on the venerable day of the Sun.” The Emperor 
Theodosius went further and suppressed all public spectacles on 
that day. And these prohibitions were renewed afterwards in 
the Capitularies of Charlemagne. Meanwhile the clergy used 
their whole influence, very beneficially on the whole, to 
enforce this observance, and various legends were current. St. 
Gregory of Tours records some of them, illustrating the mira- 
culous punishments which had fallen on those who violated it. 
But while it is thus abundantly manifest that, as Baxter puts it, 
“ from the Apostles’ days the Churches unanimously agreed in the: 
holy use of it as a separated day,” it would be difficult to specify 
any methcd of keeping Sunday on the obligation of which they 
were agreed, beyond the two already named—namely, the duty of 
frequenting public worship, and of resting and allowing dependents 
to rest from all ordinary work. The latter point had of course a 
peculiar importance in ages when slavery or serfdom was genc- 
rally prevalent, and hence the stress laid on resting from “ servile 
work.’ But it cannot be shown that any objection was entertained 
either in the early or the medieval Church to innocent recreations 
on Sunday. The public spectacles were held not to be innocent, 
and Christians were forbidden to witness them at any time on 
account of their immoral and idolatrous adjuncts. It was because 
the leisure of Sunday afforded exceptional facilities for this for- 
bidden practice, which was moreover found to interfere with at- 
tendance at Divine service, that Theodosius was induced to put 
a stop to all public performances on that day. Inthe middle ages. 
Sunday amusements were certainly not discouraged, and Archbishop 
Laud was merely reviving the old tradition in his ill-timed pub- 
lication of the Book of Sports. Hallam observes that the founders 
of the English Reformation made no change in this respect, but 
that in the following century Sabbatarianism grew up—both in the: 
use of the word Sabbath and the Judaic tone of thought it im- 
plied—as a distinctive badge of Puritanism. For it would not be 
correct to say that the modern Sabbatarian notion is so 1uch 
distinctively Protestant as distinctively insular and Puritan. The 
popular phrase “the Continental Sunday” must not be translated 
—as the Lord’s Day Society would very likely be disposed to 
translate it—into “the Catholic Sunday,” for in fact Roman 
Catholics are much stricter, as a rule, than foreign Protestants ia 
their observance of the day. 

So far, then, Lord Dunraven and his friends have the argument 
all on their own side; it is on the practical question alone that 
exception can be plausibly taken to their views. Nor could the 
practical objections be held to outweigh the advantages of the 
proposed change, if there were no risk of its going beyond what is 
now advocated. Lord Dunraven is careful to assure us that his 
Society does not want people to work on Sunday, while “as to 
the Continental Sunday, there is nothing whatever in the feeli 
and characteristics of the English people that is likely to lead 
them to adopt the habits and customs of foreign nations in that 
respect.” We are inclined so far to agree with him, and we 
should be glad to feel equally sure that he was right in his 
next remari, “As to emptying churches the idea is ridiculous.” 
It is perfectly true, as he goes on to urge, that an intelligent in- 
spection of a picture-gallery or museum is a much better prepara- 
tion for worship than wandering aimlessly about dirty streets, or 
lounging outside public-house doors to watch for the hour of opening. 
And ii the chief result of the legislation proposed were to transfer the 
frequenters of the tavern to the National Gallery and British 
Museum, it would be a decided gain. And no doubt that would 
be one result; whether another might not be to fill the 
museums at the expense of the churches experience alone 
can show. But we may just observe that one marked 
distinction between English and foreign habits makes such 
a contingency much likelier here than abroad. Foreigners, 
as a rule, are early risers, and multitudes of foreign Catholics 
attend an early mass on Sunday, and then go out into the 
country or otherwise amuse themselves for the rest of the day. 
But for the ordinary run of Englishmen going to church means 
going to an eleven o’cluck service, or to one in the afternoon or 
evening, and it is not probable that their habits will change in this 
respect. Wedo not forget that early services, which had fallen 
into almost entire desuetude, have been revived since the Tractarian 
movement with very good effect, but that hardly touches the class 
for whose benefit the Sunday Society desires to throw open what 
the Times calls “places of instructive amusement.” We are far 
from asserting that the risk of a competition between the church 
and the picture-gallery is of itself a fatal objection to the proposal, 
but we cannot help fearing that Lord Dunraven and the Times 
have somewhat underrated its reality. Certainly “the day is 
long enough for both,” but it does not necessarily follow that “ it 
would be divided between both ” ; and the confident prognostication 
that, “if the picture-galleries were opened, there is no reason to 
suppose the churches would be at all less well attended 


than they are now,” is exactly one of those auguries which may 
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or may not be verified by the event, where “the wish is father 
to the thought.” Nobody in his senses doubts—we suppose even 
the members of the Lord’s Day Observance Society would not 
venture to deny—that “ it is better Sunday should be passed in 
looking at the great works of nature and art than in the swilling 
of beer and the gossip of the oe tap-room.” The question at 
issue is one not of principle, but of fact, and is therefore only 
capable beforehand of a conjectural solution. “Church first and 
a visit to the museum afterwards” would no doubt be infinitel. 
preferable to tap-room either with or without a previous Churce 
service; and if the choice lay between museum and ale-house, 
leaving Church out of the reckoning altogether, the former 
alternative would still be much the preferable one. But how far 
this balance of alternatives represents—or rather how far it will 
come is represent—the actual state of the case, remains to be 
roved. 

' So much we have felt bound to say because the advocates 
of the Sunday opening movement appear to us, as is common 
enough with the wren ge of a pet scheme, to take a more con- 
fident and rose-coloured view of the consequences likely to follow 
its adoption than is fairly wieder such data as we 
have to go upon. If the desired concession is granted, it 
will be the more needful to insist on its not being per- 
verted into a precedent for what its present advocates strenu- 
ously, and we doubt not sincerely, deprecate—the opening of 
theatres, music-halls, racecourses and such like popular resorts on 
Sunday. And it may justly be urged that the maintenance of 
the existing restriction in the latter case is required if only for 
the sake of that very class whose interests are pleaded 
in favour of relaxation in the former. To turn Sunday into a day 
of general amusement would be to turn it, for a large section of 
the community, into an ordinary working day, instead of a day 
of rest. And that alone, apart from any religious considera- 
tions, constitutes a sufficient and decisive condemnation of such a 
change. In former ages, as still is or was till very recently the 
case in other countries, numerous Church festivals besides Sunday 
were kept as holidays with cessation of all manual labour; about 
a third of the vear is said to have been at one time thus set 
apart. But with a few exceptions, so few that they may be 
counted on the fingers, all these holidays have been abolished, and 
it is therefore all the more essential to preserve intact the one 
weekly festival which is the common heritage of all Christian 
nations, and which has come down to us accredited as well 
by religious sanctions as by the long experience of its uses to 


THE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


R. GLADSTONPF'S first financial measure on returning to 
power is a step towards carrying into effect a proposal we 

have often urged in these columns—it offers facilities to small 
investors for putting their money in the Funds. The main object 
of the measure is to make d the deficit in the Savings Banks 
account of the National Debt Commissioners; but Mr. Gladstone 
avails himself of the opportunity to try the experiment which 
we have so frequently chrcenbed: His Bill provides that any 
depositor in a Savings Bank, whether old or new, may request the 
Savings Bank authority to invest his deposit, or any part of it, not 
being less than rol. or the price of 10/. stock—whichever may be the 
less—in any Government Stock; and the Savings Bank authority 
is bound to do so within seven days. In the course of a single 
year such investments by an individual depositor must not exceed 
Ioo/., nor must they altogether exceed 500/.; and the Savings Bank 
authority is authorized to ¢ & commission, the amount of 
which is to be fixed by the Treasury, with the consent of 
the National Debt Commissioners or the Postmaster-General 
according as the regulation applies to the old or the new 
Savings Banks. In France, we believe, the Receivers-General 
make no charge, and possibly it may be thought that here 
also the purchase and sale of stock by Government officials for 
small investors should be gratuitous, If the service were to be 
rendered only to poor persons, there might be no great objection to 
its being gratuitous. But manifestly the person is not poor who 
can save 100/. perannum. And when we bear in mind that the 
nominal restrictions of the Bill may be evaded by using the names 
of wife and children, it is obvious that the facilities offered by 
it are likely to be used much more largely by the lower middle 
than by the workingclass, A man with a wife and four children, 
for example, might invest 600/. a year through the Savings Banks 
without infringing the restrictions of the Bill. This cannot be 
Mr. Gladstone's intention, as it certainly was not our intention when 
we urged that facilities should be afforded to the small investor to 
place his money in the Funds; and we could wish that the limits 
should be very much lowered, that less than 10/. should be allowed 
to be invested at one time, and not so much as 100i. in a single 
year. And we venture to think it would likewise be advisable 
to narrow the limits still further when more than one member of a 
family invested, except, of course, where the additional member was 
sui juris. If this is not done, the opposition to the Bill, which in 
any event will be determined, will be greatly reinforced. Stock- 
brokers do not care for the really small investor as a client; but 
the man who can save hundreds per annum is nota client to be 
contemptuously tossed over to the Government. Many persons, 
, are of opinion that the proposal is fundamentally erroneous, 


They argue that the small investor desires above orton to 
make sure of the integrity of his capital, that he knows the Post 
Office Savings Bank will pay him back the exact sum he 7 
and besides will allow him 2} per cent. per annum as interest, whereas 
the price of stock may fall, and when he sells he may realize less 
than he originally paid ; therefore, these persons say, he will prefer 
depositing to investing. We do not take this view of the matter, 
but we agree with those who hold it that the Government should 
not enter into competition with the Stock Exchange. It should 
invest, that is, only for the really small investor. 

But this proposal, important though it is both socially and 
economically, is a sort of excrescence on the Bill. The 
direct object of the measure is, as we have said above, to 
make good the deficiency in the Savings Bank account of the 
National Debt Commissioners. As is well known, the trustees 
of the old Savings Banks are required to lodge the money 
they receive from their depositors with the Commissioners for - 
the Reduction of the National Debt, and they receive interest 
for it at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum. It has been 
found by experience that this rate is too high, chiefly because 
deposits are most largely withdrawn at times when sales of a 
outbalance purchases, and consequentiy a less price is obtaine 
than was originally paid. The result is that the Commissioners 
have been losing by the business, and year after year the assets 
standing to their credit in this account, when compared with the 
liabilities, show a growing deficiency. The amount of the de- 
ficiency has never been accurately stated. The Commissioners 
are required to furnish a balance-sheet every year, which is 
drawn up on the 20th of November, and the practice hitherto 
has been to value the assets standing to their credit at the 

rice for which they would sell in the market on that day. 
But a moment's consideration will show that this method of 
valuation is misleading. Like all bankers, the National Debt 
Commissioners need to be prepared to stand a run upon them, 
should it occur. And, short of a run—which may be readily 
admitted to be a highly improbable contingency —a long war 
straining the resources of the country, if aggravated by a succes- 
sion of bad harvests, might lead to such large and continuous 
withdrawals as would throw an unusual amount of stock upon the 
market. In striking a balance-sheet, therefore, what it is desir- 
able to ascertain is not what the assets are worth when they are 
certain to remain undisturbed, but what they would realize if it 
became necessary to turn a large portion of them into cash in 
a time of crisis or extreme depression. In a word, the real 
y»urpose of a balance-sheet is to answer the question, Has the 

ok the means of meeting all its liabilities if it were 
wound up? The assets, therefore, ought to be valued, not 
according to the price on a day taken at random, when 
the market may happen to be inflated or depressed, but ac- 
cording to the price they would be likely to fetch if they had to 
be realized. This principle Mr. Gladstone recognizes, and his 
Bill accordingly requires the valuation to be made in future at the 
rice which would yield 3} per cent. per annum on the money 
invested—that is, at between 92/. and 93/. It may be objected that 
this price is arbitrarily fixed, and that there is no assurance that 
the stock would stand so high in the market under the conditions 
we have been supposing. To some extent this must be admitted 
to be true. But it is to be observed that Consols are now very 
near par, that, if peace is preserved and trade continues tu improve, 
the reduction of the debt may be expected to proceed at a com- 
paratively rapid pace; that in 1885 a large amount of Terminable 
Annuities will fall in, making possible a large scheme of reduc- 
tion; and that it isa long time since Consols have been below 
92. Taking thus all the conditions of the problem into 
consideration, the price fixed upon seems sufficiently low. If 
ever it should prove otherwise, it will be for a future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to take the measures that may then be found 
necessary. eanwhile the method of valuation now about to be 
introduced will very greatly increase the deficiency that has to be 
made good. Instead of being valued at about 98, as they are quoted 
at present, Consols, for example, will be valued at under 93—a differ- 
ence on the wrong side of 5 or 6 percent. The deficiency thus 
ascertained is to be covered by the creation of new Terminable 
Annuities running for not more than 28 years. But merely to 
make good the existing deficiency is not enough. It is requisite 
to prevent the growing up of a new deficiency. me OR be Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to allow in: future to the trustees of the old 
Savings Banks only 3 per cent interest, and he further proposes 
that they shall allow their depositors no more than 23 per cent. 
rannum, This is 5s. per cent. above the interest allowed to the 
ee in the Post Office Savings Banks, and we fuil to see the 
reason for the difference made in favour of the former. If it be 
said that the security offered by the old Savings Banks is not so 
good as the security offered by the Post Office, that is a reason for 
not encouraging dealings withthem. In any case, it is unbusiness- 
like, improvident, and unfair to the tax-payer, to pay depositors a 
higher interest than can be afforded commercially. 

‘There is a third proposal of the Bill which to a very important 
and highly influential class is more interesting than either of the 
foregoing, and, moreover, is likely to encounter from that class a 
very determined opposition. This is the proposal to raise the sum 
which an individual depositor may 1 in a Savings Bank 
in any one year from 30/. to 100/., to raise the sum which 
may stand to the credit of any depositor at one time trom 150/. 
to 250/., and to raise the sum at which, in case of the accu- 
mulation of interest, further interest ceases to be payable, from 
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2001. to 300/, As we have already remarked, these limits 
may be exceeded several times over & any person wishing to 
do'so, by the simple expedient of lodging sums above them 
to the credit of a member of his family. And depositors have a 
temptation to do so in the fact that, were they to lodge their 
money in a bank, they would get at present only 2 per cent., 
while a year ago they would have got only 1 per cent. Bankers, 
therefore, have taken alarm at the proposal. They fear that—in 
the rural districts more particularly—their deposits will fall off 
very seriously, and that in consequence their business will be very 
injariously atfected. Nor is it only bankers that will be injuriously 
a d, assuming these fears to be well grounded. If bankers’ 
deposits dwindle away, they will not be able to accommodate 
trade as fully and cheaply as at present; while, if bankers 
enter into competition with the Government in the matter 
of interest, they must either cripple trade by raising their 
ey must foster the reck- 
less trading which has already done so much mischief. It may 

ibly be replied that it would be a public advantage to diminish 
rs deposits, that these have become so excessive as to puzzle 
the banks how to employ them advantageously, and thus have 
become one cause of the unsound trading and wild Company and 
loan oting of which we have seen so much since the full de- 
velopment of joint-stock banking. There may be truth in the 
objection, but it must not be pushed too far; and at any rate it 
is not the function of a Government to correct the excesses 
of private enterprise by setting up a competition of its own. 
Unless it can be shown that the proposed extension of the Savings 
Banks system is intrinsically advantageous to the State, and in- 
volves no risk of loss to the taxpayer, it is clearly indefensible. 
The opposition which the London bankers at a meeting on 
Monday last decided to offer to this part of the Bill will ensure, 
at least, a full discussion of the pro 


THE THEATRES. 


(FuE complete condemnation of a play produced at a theatre 
where its author had formerly put on the boards a piece the 
success of which was intelligible in spite of its many offences 
against good taste and probability, was an unusual event; yet it 
would not perhaps call for notice some days after the occurrence 
but for the extraordinary course adopted by Mr. Albery when his 
work had been judged by the audience to whom he presented it 
last week at the Vaudeville Theatre, and had been found unworthy 
of attention. Mr. Albery, it appears, came forward to assure the 
audience that he “had no hesitation” in saying that there had 
been an organized opposition to his piece. From one point of 
view what he said was no doubt correct. The coughing down of 
a dull and vulgar speaker might with some truth be described as 
an organized opposition, since the chances are that everybody does 
not begin to cough with an absolutely spontaneous impulse. It is 
not, however, credible that the “ organized opposition” to Mr. 
Albery’s Jacks and Jills was premeditated. His remarkable con- 
duct is perhaps the result of the indulgent attitude of modern audi- 
ences, who, as a rule, when they are disgusted with a piece, go quietly 
out of the theatre before it is over, instead of giving, in the manner 
of their forefathers, loud and definite expression to their dissatis- 
faction. It has seldom happened in recent times that their patience 
has broken down as it did on Saturday last ; and, fortunately, it has 
happened as seldom in the annals of the theatre that an author has 


ulged in such extraordinary behaviour as that of Mr. Albery, 
which, however, throws some light on the extraordinary character 
of his piece. Other curious reflections as to the chances of drama- 
tic success are suggested by this unhappy occurrence. Discussions 
have been held lately in the pages of Zhe Theatre as to a supposed 
“ dearth of dramatists,” and a good deal has been said and written 
on. various sides of the question. As a. matter of fact, it is not easy 
for an untried playwright to get a piece put on the boards of a 
theatre, nor is it easy for an untried writer of fiction to get a first 
novel published ; but it certainly ought to be easy for managers of 
experience to know a bad play when they see it, though they may 
be excused for hesitating about producing plays which, if good in 
workmanship, may be wanting in the elements of popularity. 
Mr. Hollingshead has lately given an amusing account of the 
way in which a manager is worried by absurd applications 
and absurd contributions from would-be play-writers; and 
it is quite conceivable that a manager may learn, like an editor, 
to. regard copious rolls of MS. in unknown handwriting with 
suspicion and dread. It is less conceivable that the managers of 
the Vaudeville should not have been able, by taking a moderate 
amount of trouble, to secure a better piece than Jacks and Jills, The 
fact is that the indolent and timid habit into which most theatrical 
managers have fallen of avoiding anything which savours to 
them of experiment is agrowingabuse. The proof so emphatically 
given that there is an element of experiment even in the produc- 
tion of a piece by an author who has written one popular play 
may possibly do some good. 

At the Lyceum the bill has been changed in two ways. From 
Monday to Friday the Merchant of Venice is played without the 
last act, and is followed by Jolanthe, Mr. Wills’s new version of 
Henrik Herz’s King René’s Daughter, and on Saturdays The Bells, 
also followed olanthe,is given. Jolanthe is wisely described 
in the playbill as “an idyl,” in spite of which signpost some 
critics have wasted time and ink in complaining of it for 


not being in the ordinary sense of the word a play. The most , 


obvious retort to this is also the most complete—‘‘ Nobody said it 


was.” It is what it pretends to be, and no pains have been . 
spared in its mounting and arrangement to give it the character . 


which its name implies, The slight story to which a poetical idea 


is attached, of a princess who is kept in ignorance of the fact that , 


she is: blind until the revelation of her misfortune by a knight who 
has fallen in love with her nearly coincides with the recovery 


of her sight and her betrothal to her lover, is probably familiar . 
to most of our readers. It is Miss Ellen Terry’s task to give - 
life to Herz’s poetic fancy of the blind princess, of her ignorance , 


that there is such a thing.as sight, of her sorrow when she learns 
the loss which till then she has never felt, and of her startled joy 
when for the first time she sees. In the execution of this task the 
actress’s success is complete. Her Iolanthe seems to live in a 
world of fantastic beauty, into which the spectator is also 
borne by the beauty of Miss Terry’s performance, which 
has a rare blending of poetical impulse with command of artistic 
resource. It has in it a grace which is dreamy in the sense 
in which visions are sometimes more lovely than real life. Every 
phase of feeling through which Iolanthe passes is expressed in 
voice and gesture with a perception and power that are alike ad- 
mirable, and no passage is better given than the one immediately 
before the end:— 
This my garden ? 


I know it not. What are those shadowy things ? 
They bend—they bend as if they’d fall on us. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s singularly attractive rendering of Iolanthe is 
finely supported by the picturesque and chivalrously reverent 
Count Tristan presented by Mr. Irving. Mr. Barnes and Mr. Mead 
appear to advantage as the King and as Ebn Jahia, the Moorish 
physician. In the whole performance there is a sense of the 
glamour and fantasy which are necessary to the successful presen- 
tation of the work, and to which Mr. Craven’s scenery, with the 
light which glows to sunset and fades again through the 
tall pines at the back, and Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s music, contribute 
in a marked degree. Indeed it may be said that, in the arrange- 
ment of Jo/anthe, imagination has gone hand in hend with art. 

Since Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s return she has appeared in 
two new parts of importance; her playing in one of which— 
Frou-Frou—may have surprised those who had gauged her capa- 
cities only by her performances last year at the Gaiety, in which, 
as a general rule, the actress was not at her best, and in the course 
of which she attempted nothing in the line of the part which is 
associated with the name of Desclée. The impression made by 
Mile. Bernhardt’s acting this year is, however, subject to one 
disturbing influence. We have never before seen her dissociated 
from — who are masters of their art; and it is possible that 
the shortcomings of the actors who now surround her may ac- 
centuate the excellence which Mlle. Bernhardt has displayed. 
This, at least, may have been the case in Adrienne Lecowvreur, in 
which the appearance of even a less gifted’ actress than Mlle. 
Bernhardt in Ee second act might have been a welcome relief. Mlle. 
Bernhardt’sscene with Maurice de Saxe, whois known toheronlyas a 
poor lieutenant, showed a complete power of representing playful 
tenderness, and as the play advanced she displayed an increasing 
command over the lighter side of the part. Her acting in 
the scene where Adrienne discovers that the poor officer whom 
she intended to befriend is in fact the Comte de Saxe was 
charming. The delivery of the celebrated passage in which, re- 
citing a scene from Phédre, Adrienne aims a biting speech at 
her rival, seemed to us less satisfactory. Whatever may have 
been the case with Adrienne Lecouvreur, we can hardly think 
that the impression given by Mlle. Bernhardt’s Frou-Frou 
was due, to any appreciable extent, to the contrast between her 
performance and the attempts of her supporters. The lightness, 
the pathos, the passion of her acting, would have asserted them- 
selves as much on the boards of the theatre which she has unwisely 
left as they do at the Gaiety. The partis one which offers immense 
difficulties to the actress who undertakes it. She has to ensure 
sympathy for a Woman who out of sheer lightness of tempera- 
ment causes the ruin of several lives; who makes too late one 
feverish attempt to cast off the frivolity which is leading to 
disaster ; who, on the failure of this attempt, precipitates the 
misery which she has herself unthinkingly prepared, and who at 
the end of the play and of her life meets with forgiveness and love 
which she cannot be said to deserve, but which it is supposed to be 
impossible to withhold from her. It is saying a good deal, but not 
too much, to say that Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt made this curiously 
wayward character live with absolute truth before her audience, 
aud engaged their sympathy throughout, She was as admirable in 
the light as in the passionate passages of the part, and her 
death-scene was charged with a simple and perfect pathos. 
The subtle indication of an unusual character was never for a 
moment forgotten, and was expressed by an infinite variety of fine 
touches, which it is less easy to describe than to admire. We 
may, however, notice specially one or two points, the first of 
which is the depth of perception and skill discernible in the de- 
livery of a speech in the first act, when Frou-Frou having decided, 
mainly on her sister's advice, to accept the hand of Sartorys, is 
reminded that Valréas also has asked for it. “Et cela t’a fait 
rire ?—et toi aussi?” she says to her father and sister. “ Et il est 


bien probable que moi, s'il m’en avait parlé, j’aurais ri encore plus 
fort que vous deux. Qui sait cependant, si cette folie ne. 
serait plus raisonnable?—Enfin c'est décidé?” The sugges- 
tion of the tragedy to come, given with extraordinary delicacy: 
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beneath the light manner of these seemingly light words, was 
perfect. Again, the gradual leading up to the burst of 
ion in the third act, the attempt to assume the place which 
should be hers, but which she has abandoned, the observation of 
every little word and look which show Frou-Frou how com- 
letely she has thrown away a position which at the moment she 
ae with all the longing of her nervous nature to regain, were 
no less admirable than the ionate outbreak for which they 
repare the way. Nothing could be better than the actress's per- 
Con in the scene of which we = the end. Louise, 
Gilberte’s (Frou-Frou’s) sister, suddenly brought face to face with 
an unexpected trouble, proposes to leave the house :— 


GILBERTE. 

Tu partiras...vraiment !...Encore te sacrifier! non, ma seeur, ce n’est pas 
toi qui partiras... 

LovisE. 

Comment ?... 

GILBERTE. 

Le ciel m’est témoin que j’étais sincére en essayant de résister, de me dé- 
fendre !...Mais je ne suis pas la femme des longs efforts...Et quand je suc- 
comberais, j’ai bien le droit d’aimer qui m’aime, aprés tout, puisque lui et 
toi... 


Loulsk, atterrée. 
Que vas-tu faire? 
GILBERTE. 
Je m’avoue vaincue...je te céde la place. 
Elle remonte. 
LovlsE. 
Oi vas-tu ?... 
GILBERTE. 
Tu m’en demandes trop! 
LoviseE. 
Gilberte! 
GILBERTE, furieuse. 


Mari, enfant, tu m’as tout pris...c’est bien, garde tout ! 

Elle se jette dans sa chambre et s’y enferme. 
frappant a la porte. 

Gilberte! Gilberte! 

A touch as fine and as passionate as anything in this scene was 
found in the fourth act, where Gilberte, as represented by 
Mile. Bernhardt, bursts into a convulsive sob and shiver, when 
her husband, seeing suddenly the evidence of his rival's recent 
presence in the house, rejects the glass of water which Gilberts 
offers to him. In this action there was a whole history of shame 
and remorse. No less remarkable, as we have said, was Mile. 
Bernhardt’s performance in the last act. Altogether her Frou- 
Frou, while it brings a welcome return of belief in her powers, 
makes one regret the more that she has left the theatre where 
those powers might have found a wider development than can ever 
result from such “star” performances as her present one. 

It is but a short time since attention was called in these columns 
to a handsome edition of the late Mr. Planché’s extravaga:izas, on 
which occasion a hope, which now unfortunately cannot be ful- 
filled, was expressed that his pen might yet again be used in 
the service of the stage. Mr. Planché was the introducer 
in England of the extravaganza which is now replaced 
by too often senseless burlesque. Besides the extravaganzas 
which were his speciality, Mr. Planché was the author of many 
clever plays, in several of which, as well as in some of the extra- 
vaganzas, Mr. Charles Dance was his collaborator. Mr. Planché’s 
learning in heraldry was no less remarkable than his complete 
knowledge of histurical costume, a knowledge which was naturally 
of great value in connexion with the theatrical matters in which he 
was always interested. His death will give matter for regret both to 
those who knew him and his kindly, witty nature, and to the larger 
number of people who knew him only as the author of a quantity 
of charming pieces and of some amusing volumes. Another death 
which will be deplored by playgoers is that of Mr. George Honey. 
Mr. Honey was a good singer and a good actor; but in the latter 
part of his career he practically dropped singing and took up act- 
ing. Among many excellent performances which helped to ensure 
popularity for the plays in which they occurred, his Graves in 
Money, when it was given at the Prince of Wales's, and his Eccles 
in Caste, at the same theatre, will be long remembered. In both 
he showed a broad, incisive, and humorous style, the value of 
which was measured by its success, and of which there gre now 
perhaps too few exponents. 


THE OAKS. 


TIE general recollection of this year’s race for the Oaks 
will be of a cloud of dust floating along from Tattenham 
Corner, out of which emerged a chestnut mare, ridden by a jockey 
in a blue jacket with purple sleeves and cap, colours which nobod 
had been looking for. ‘The purple and blue held the lead until 
the winning-post was passed, and won very easily; but so great 
was the general astonishment that many people had to look at 
their race-cards to see what this mysterious animal could be that 
had won the Oaks with so little effort. When the numbers of the 
three horses were put up, people were still more surprised 
to find that the second and third had been as little expected to 
run well as the first, and the result altogether was so astounding 
that one was almost inclined to think that some mistake must 
have been made. The winner was Jenny Howlet, a bright chestnut 
filly, by The Palmer, out of Jenny Diver, and she was ridden in 
the race by Snowden. One had heard scarcely anything about this 
filly before the race, and she started at the remunerative odds of 


33 to 1; but after the event wise Ponple began to remember that 
last year at Doncaster the Jenny Diver filly, as she was then 
called, had beaten the Duke of Westminster's famous Douranee, a 
filly that won nine races out of thirteen in her first season. As 
much as 4 to1 had been laid on Douranee, but the Jenny Diver 
filly had beaten her by a head. But, although Jenny Howlet 
had won another race last year, she had lost three, and, 
with the exception of her defeat of Douranee, which was 
generally considered to have been a fluke, she had no claims on 
public running to be a favourite for the Oaks. She is asmall mare, 
well shaped and smart-looking, with strong hips and capital 
thighs ; bat, taken as a whole, she is hardly on the seale of a 
winner of the Oaks, according to popular ideas. Her very useful 
sire, The Palmer, was the father of twenty winners last year; but 


| this is the first time that one of his stock has won the Oaks, and 


none of them have as yet succeeded in winning either the Derby or 
the St. Leger. It may be worth mentioning that Jenny Howlet 
had been purchased as # yearling for 1,300 guineas. Bonnie 
Marden, who ran second for the Oaks, is a neat dark-brown filly 
by Lord Lyon out of Cornelia, but she does not look like a race- 
horse of high class. She is in the same stable as the winner, but 
she belongs to another owner, Mr. J. B. Cookson, who had the bad 
luck to run second for the Oaks last year also, with Coromandel IT. 
The last-named filly was even less fancied last year than Bonnie 
Marden was this, 33 to 1. having been laid against her at the start. 
As a two-year-old, Bonnie Marden had only won two out of eleven 
races for which she started, and when -& went to the post for 
the Oaks, she was an outsider at 20 to 1. As to War Horn, 
who ran third, she had been already beaten this season in 
the Craven Meeting, where she ran nowhere in a Welter Handicap, 
as well as at Epsom in the Egmont Plate. Although she had 
beaten large fields on two occasions last year, she had run very 
badly in four races; and that the betting men did not estimate 
her chance very highly may be inferred from the fact that they 
laid 4 to I against her even getting a place. 

Although a good field went to the post for the Oaks, the race 
was supposed to lie between four or five fillies—namely, Versigny, 
Evasion, The Song, Novice, and Merény. As they were nowhere in 
the race, it may appear of little moment to speak of their previous 
performances ; but we will do so very briefly, in order to show on 
what grounds they were made the leading favourites. Of these 
the first favourite was Versigny, the winner of the French Oaks, 
or Prix de Diane, as it is called. She isa very handsome bay filly, 
and, upon the whole, it is probable that she was the best-looking 
of all the starters for the Oaks. She had run second in the One 
Thousand, but she was supposed not to be quite herself on that 
occasion ; and she had won a couple of races at Paris in the early 
spring. It was reported that she had lately met with some trifling 
mishap, but she was said to have recovered completely from it. 
She is by Flageolet, who has been the sire of so many good French 
horses, Evasion belonged to the owner of the winner of the 
Derby, and many people thought that the Duke of Westminster 
had a very good chance of winning both races in one year. Evasion 
is a dark chestnut filly, by Wild Oats out of Eva. She is very 
tall, and is a little short perhaps in proportion to her height. 
She has a good head and neck, excellent shoulders, with 
rather high withers, and strong and muscular quarters and thighs. 
She is a little leggy, but her hind legs are very well turned under, 
to use a phrase common among horsemen. She had been a very 
bad third in the One Thousand, but she had been the winner of the 
Doncaster Champagne Stakes. The Song had been a very uncer- 
tain runner as a two-year-old, but nevertheless she was third 
favourite for the Oaks. Although scarcely a favourite, a filly 
called Merény created a great deal of interest. She is a Hungarian, 
and she is thought by some people to be not unlike the famous 
Kinsem, who won many races without suffering defeat once during 
her whole racing career, She is along, dark chestnut mare, with 
remarkably strong and muscular arms and powerful thighs. Her 
shoulders are a little heavy, and she has very slack ribs, followed 
by short quarters. One of the most popular outsiders was Novice, 
a well-shaped and compact mare, though her shoulders might be 
more sloping, and it cannot be said that she shows any great 
amount of quality. She is a brown or dark bay filly, speckled with 
white hairs. Mirth, who had run nowhere for the One Thousand, 
was the only other outsider about which there was much betting. 
It will be noticed that the mares which ought to have run 
well were unplaced, and that the first three in the race 
had no claim whatever, on previous public running, to their 
prominent positions. Never were those learned in racing matters 
more completely mistuken in their prognostications, and all the 
touts and all the prophets were for once humiliated. It is fortu- 
nately our privilege to prophesy after the event, but we frankly 
admit that we were as much surprised as other people at the result 
of the Oaks. 

We do not remember any day’s racing on which the dust was 
more disagreeable than on the day of the Oaks. From the station to 
the course, the road was as dusty as if watercarts had never been 
invented. Miniature monsoons swept along the course, and 
every now and then the spectators were nearly blinded with 
dust. Tle course was never known to be harder, and just oppo- 


site to the stand some new sods which had been laid down were as - 


dry as so many boards laid side by side. We never understand 
why itis that on the most critical part of the course over which the 
most important race in the world is run, crowds of itinerant 
vendors, mountebanks, and conjurors should be allowed to huld a 
monster fair within a few minutes of. the time when it is most 
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essential that the turf should be as good as it can possibly be 
made. Nor, until what are presumably the best three-year-old 
racehorses in the world are mounted for the Derby or the 
Oaks, is the abominable crowd of tumblers, orange-dealers, 
and periwinkle-mongers driven off the piece of the course 
over which the horses are to make their final struggle. 
Dense crowds of admirers or purchasers have surrounded 
these vagrants up to the last moment, with the following 
general result—that if the weather be wet, the most important 
portion of Epsom racecourse is ploughed uP into a sea of mud 
and slippery slush, while, if it be dry, all the grass is com- 
pletely worn off, and the ground is polished like a table. In either 
case the course is thickly strewed with orange-peel, corks, and in- 
numerable pieces of paper. Nothing can be much more unpleasant 
than the walk from the stand to the saddling paddock. If you 
out at the back of the stand, you have to walk between the 
ths and the road, getting overwhelmed with dust or nes eee 
with mud, as the case may be, and being hounded and mobbed by 
a crowd of rough-looking villains who want to brush you for a 
penny ; and if the way down the course is chosen, you have to force 
your way through the groups surrounding the clowns, the rope- 
trick men, the nigger minstrels, and the jugglers. You are hustled 
against vendors of effervescing drinks, baked-fish-mongers, and 
tract distributors ; you are invited to “try your strength” against a 
patent registering buffer, and are lucky if a cocoa-nut is not 
thrown violently against your shins by a cockney who is bowling 
at a doll stuck upon a bayonet. These, we suppose, are what 
rting writers call the “carnival features of the great Epsom 
estival.” Whatever they may be, they ought not to be permitted 
on the racecourse, and we cannot conceive how it is that no out- 
ery is raised against them. Considering on what trivial provocation 
le will write to the Times, it is amazing that an evil of this 
Kind should be tolerated. Surely Epsom Downs are large enough, 
without sacrificing the most essential part of the course to the 
lowest scoundrels of the nation. We would again venture to 
suggest the desirableness of the erection in the saddling paddock of 
a telegraph board for the numbers of the starters; and we may 
add that a few seats in that enclosure would be a very great boon 
to the public. 

The general racing during the Epsom week was certainly above 
the average. Angelina, a filly by Hermit, won both the Wood- 
cote Stakes of the Tuesday and the Acorn Stakes of the Friday ; 
and Chevronel won the Ashstead Stakes, the Epsom Town Plate, 
and the Glasgow Plate. Charibert, the winner of last year’s Two 
Thousand, won the Egmont Plate from a large field. Elizabeth, 
who had won the late One Thousand, won the Royal Stakes; and 
Fashion, the winner of the Chester Cup, won the Epsom Gold 
Cup, beating Parole and Master Kildare, the winners of the City 
pe Suburban handicaps of the last two years. Considering the 
state of the course, the fields were large; and, upon the whole, it 
may be said that the late Epsom meeting was one of the most 
successful ever held. It is reported that more than 6,000 guineas 
were taken for admission to the Grand Stand on the Derby day 
alone. There was no rain to speak of, and the attendance was 
quite up to the average. In taking leave of the Oaks we may 
observe that J. Snowden, who rode the winner, rode Butterfly 
when she won that race twenty years ago. He also rode Blair 
Athol when he won the Derby, as well as when he won the St. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STUPA OF BIIARHUT.* 


| ~ a recent notice of Dr. Rajendra’s book on Buddh-Gay4 we 
referred to this yet more important work on a kindred theme, 
of which we now pro to give some account. Every one in- 
terested in Indian antiquity rejoiced when the discovery of the 
Bharhut Stiipa—probably the most ancient Indian edifice (omit- 
ting the fragment of Asoka’s railing at Buddh-Gayé) of which 
distinct architectural remains have yet been laid open to modern 
sight—rewarded the forty years’ labour of General Cunningham in 
this field. The village of Bharhut, standing in the small native State 
of Nagod, was probably, before General Cunningham's discovery, 
known by name to few of our countrymen, though it has a place 
in Sheet 89 of the Atlas of India as Bharaod Chatri. It lies 
almost midway on a straight line drawn from Allahabad south-west- 
wards to Jabalpur, where the lines of the two great Indian Rail- 
way Companies (E.R. and G.I.P.R.) unite in the heart of the 
Indian continent, and a few miles east of the line of the former 
railway. General Cunningham shows by citations from ancient 
Indian legends that in remote times the great traffic line from 
Ujjain and Bhilsa in the south-west to Kosimbi and Sravasti in 
the north, and to Pétaliputra in the east, must have passed by 
Bharhut. 

Though little of antiquity remains besides the fragments of the 
Stipa, the extent of soil covered with fragments of brick and 
pottery shows that a city once stood here. The Stipa, or Tope, to 


* The Stipa of Bharhut: a Buddhist Monument, ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist cond and History in the 
Third Century B.C. By Alex. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., Major-General 
R.E. ( al, at Director-General Archwological Survey of India. 
Published by Order of the Secretary of State in Council. 1879. 
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use the corrupted form (through Pali thzipo) of the word that we 
have adopted from the Punjab, must have been a solid dome of 
brickwork about 68 feet in diameter, probably a hemisphere rest- 
ing on a low cylindrical base. Round this base ran a corridor, or 
ambulatory, 10} feet wide, floored with thick plaster, and closed 
in by that curious feature in stone carpentry which General Cun- 
ningham long since established as the characteristic of all such 
ancient topes, under the name of the “ Buddhist Railing.” The 
apex of the dome, as we see by sculptured representations, must 
have been crowned by a square plateau, also encompassed by the 
Buddhist railing on a small scale, out of which rose the culmi- 
nating umbrellas, tier upon tier. The bas-reliefs show these to 
have on decorated with streamers and wreaths; whilst the dome 
itself was also adorned with festive branches and with garlands 
hung round it in endless festoons. The railing, with its gateways 
at the four cardinal points, formed the great architectural feature 
of the edifice. Each of the quadrantal segments was formed by 
sixteen monolit’: pillars, at intervals of about 2 feet, joined by three 
tiers of solid rail bars, and crowned by a continuous and massive 
coping or architrave. The whole height of the railing was 8 feet. 
The gates, rising to a total height of 23 feet, or thereabouts, 
were of that peculiar kind, consisting of lofty jamb-pillars united 
overhead by successive tiers of curved transverse bars, the Indian 
name of which Mr. Fergusson has made well known as toran, and 
which the cast of the great Toran of Sanchi in the South Ken- 
sington Museum has made familiar to us also in aspect. It is the 
origin of the “ triumphal arch ” which appears in every description, 
every picture, of a Chinese city, being but one example of a subject 
as yet hardly trenched upoo—namely, the influence through 
Buddhism of Indian art and custom on the art and custom of the 
Chinese. The word toran itself is now vernacularly applied in 
Upper India to ornamentally framed wooden arches in use at wed- 
ding festivities. ‘The structure of these is, in fact, not so much a 
tradition of the stone gateways of the Buddhists as a survival of 
the timber original which formed the model of those ancient works 
of art. 

The Torans of Dharhut can only be restored from fragments. And, 
although these must have been much inferior to the magnificent 
examples at Sanchi, the Bharhut railing greatly surpassed that. 
of Sanchi in richness of adornment, though itself falling far short 
of the splendour and scale of Amarivati. As in the latter case, 
the pillars of Bharhut are ornamented with sculptured bosses or 
medallions, whilst each rail-bar also bore on either side a similar 
boss. The crowning feature was the coping, each side of which 
was enriched with an undulating stem or flowing scroll, spring- 
ing at either end of the quadrant from the mouth of a kneel- 
ing elephant. The bights or undulations of the stem divide 
the face of the coping into numerous compartments, each of which 
is filled with sculpture. On the inner face some of these show a 
variety of fruits and flowers; others, necklaces, bracelets, and 
similar personal adornments ; all alike springing from the one pro- 
lifie stem, which perhaps figures the Kalpavriksh, or Wishing Tree, 
of Utturukuru, the happy Hyperborea of Buddhist cosmography. 
Other compartments contain sculptured stories. On the outer face 
of the coping the whole of the loops of undulation are filled with 
repetitions, marvellously rich and effective, of the full-blown lotus- 
flower. In ground plan the four entrances were covered by a short 
projection and “ return ” of the railing from right to left (of a person 


T 
issuing from the ambulatory), thus, a op so that the whole 


plan formed a gigantic svastika, or mystic cross, “ which was no 
doubt the intention of the designer” (p. 6). This is equally the 
case at Sinchi. 

When Buddhism was flourishing (it probably endured at this 
place for nearly fifteen hundred years) we must conceive of the 
Stuipaas richly ornamented with colour and gilding, and hung with 

arlands of flowers, streaming flags, and festoons of muslin. These 
atter, such as they are represented on the bas-reliefs, are still often 
to be seen in Burma, formed of figured muslins, in the shape of 
hollow cylinders extended by hoops of bamboo, sometimes 200 feet 
in length and 2 or 3 feet indiameter. The ground about the stiipa 
would be planted with gigantic masts, bearing also such flags and 
floating ¢ylinders of muslin, and decorated on festal days with 
wreaths and masses of flowers, whilst crowds in bright colours 
perambulated the corridor or mingled on the plain. 

Of all this which once was, that which still survives in sttu— 
or rather, for even here we must use the past tense, that which 
still survived in November 1873, when General Cunningham, 
on his way to Nagpur, stumbled on this great trouvaille—was 
a portion of two gateways and the quadrant of railing con- 
necting them, but nearly all thrown down and buried under a 
mound of rubbish. Above ground were visible three pillars of 
the railing, with those of their connecting bars, on> massive 
coping-stone, and a single jamb-pillar of the ea tern gate. The 
nitives alleged that as late as sixty years ago the whole site 
had been covered with thick jungle, whilst the railing still stood. 
But the removal of material must have begun at an earlier date ; 
for General Cunningham in the following season discovered at 
Batanmira, four miles distant, some of the heavier pieces of 
sculpture built into the walls of the castle, a structure some two 
centuries old. Others were recovered from different villages, all 
of which for ten miles round were carefully searched. The missing 
half of one of the most remarkable bas-reliefs was found, at a 
village seven miles off, degraded to the ignoble position of the 
slab on which sable Indian dhobis (the dhobi is always the blackest 
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of his race) beat to rags the garments of their employers, instead 
of boiling them to rags like their fair sisters in the West. The 
brick a itself has disappeared, except a fragment some 10 
feet long by 6 feet high. The transport of massive pillars and stone 
rails required some special aid—if it were but the dhobi’s donkey 
—but every man was competent to carry away a basketful of 
bricks; and the whole is gone. The date of the work is assigned 
by General Cunningham, from the character used in the inscrip- 
tions and from certain corroborative ticulars, to the age of 
Asoka himself, the Buddhist Constantine as he has been called, 
or somewhere between 250 and 2008.c. Nor has the substantial 
accuracy of this determination been impugned by any of the few 
persons competent to speak with weight upon the subject. 

Apart from the artistic beauty of the purely decorative sculp- 
tures, some of which General Cunningham praises as by far the 
finest work of the kind that he has seen in India—praise justified 
by the photographs—the interest of many of the panels is great 
from their subjects, and in not a few cases from their being 
accompanied by inscribed titles, a circumstance unique in itself. 
Some two-and-twenty of the surviving bas-reliefs illustrate the 
Jitakas, or “ Births.” These are legends of Sikya’s pre-existences, 
which he is alleged to have told at different times to his hearers 
as examples of his fundamental doctrine, and which are also re- 
garded as illustrations of his exercise of all the virtues, whilst 
voluntarily enduring the repetition of existence in order to pro- 
mote the deliverance of sentient beings from that evil. Marco Polo, 
in recounting the history of Sagamoni (Sikya Muni) which he 
picked up in Ceylon, says in his crude way :—“ They tell, more- 
over, that he hath died four score and four times, ‘The first time 
he died as a man, and came to life again as an ox; and then he 
died as an ox and came to life again as a horse ; and so on until he 
had died four score and four times; and every time he became 
some kind of animal. But when he died the eighty-fourth time 
they say he became a god.” In fact, however, the Ceylonese list 
of Ja numbers 550, and an analysis made for Mr. Spence 
Hardy shows that in this vast series the Bodhisattva (or Buddha 
designate) had been an ascetic eighty-three times (whence, perhaps, 
the Venetian traveller's number), a king fifty-eight times, a 
religious teacher twenty-six, the deva Sakra (i.e. the god Indra) 
twenty times, Mahé Brahma four times, an ape eighteen times, an 
elephant six, a horse four, a bull four, “twice each a fish, an 
elephant-driver, a rat, a jackal, a crow, a wood-pecker, a thief, and 
a pig; and once each a dog, a curer of snake-bites, a gambler, a 
mason, a smith, a devil-dancer, a scholar, a silversmith, a carpenter, 
a water-fowl, a frog, a hare, a cock, a kite, a jungle-fowl, and a 
kindura ” (a kinnara, or man-bird). 

The collection of these Jitakas has been, and to some large 
extent is still, the great story-book of the Buddhist world—their 
Golden Legend, their Talmud (as regards a part of that heap), 
their Dance of Death, their Gesta Romanorum, their (sop (and 
here the Buddha himself in his primeval births plays the sagacious 
elephant or the cunning monkey), and sometimes even—as may be 
gathered from more than one of the bosses of Bharhut (e.g. see pp. 
53 seqq-, 65 seqgg.)—their Decameron. These stories are not only 
written and recited, but carved and depicted ona thousand shrines. 
In the modern monasteries of Burma and Ceylon in the South, of 
Tibet and Mongolia in the North, they are painted on the walls; 
they appear in the ancient reliefs of Bharhut, of Sinchi, of Muttra, 
of Jellalabad (as shown recently by the intelligent zeal of 
W. Simpson) ; they fill many of the sculptured panels that for 
thousands of yards line the concentric corridors of that most magni- 
ficent of Buddhistic edifices, the Boro Bodor in Java. It is not 
yet possible to say how far these subjects may figure in that chaos 
of carvings overgrown with jungle which once decorated those 
strange and weird structures in Camboja. But, further, as 
General Cunningham points out, the Jatakas afford the originals 
of many of the tales both of the Buddhistic Panchatantra and of 
the Brahmanical Hitopadesa. 

In amount of detail these stories vary enormously—in fact, from 
the limits of Mother Hubbard almost to those of Reineke Fuchs, 
In the Ceylon (Pali) collection each of the first hundred is com- 
= in a single four-line stanza, whilst the last, the “ History of 

essantara,” occupies forty pages. Brevity must rule our selec- 
tion of a specimen. Here is one from Mr. Spence Hardy :— 


The Makasa |Musquito] Jdtaka. In this birth Bodhisat was a trades- 
man who went from village to village to dispose of his wares. One day 
when at the house of a carpenter, whose head was bald like a copper 
porringer, a musquito alighted thereon; and the carpenter called to his 
son, who was near, to drive it away. The son taking a sharp axe for this 

urpose, aimed a blow at the insect, but split his father’s head in two, and 
Killea him. On seeing what was done, Bodhisat said that an enemy was 
better than a foolish relative or friend. 


Another is among those illustrated in the compartments at 
Bharhut. The relief shows a cat looking up at a cock seated on a 
tree, and is doubly labelled as Biddla Jdtaka, or “ cat-birth,” and 
Kukuta Jétaka, * cock-birth”—the former doubtless a mistake of 
the stone-cutter, which the latter label corrects. This story was 
related by the Buddha to cure a monk who was pining with love. It 
tells how he himself had been a cock in a former birth; how a 
certain she-cat, intent on making a meal of him, wooed him with 
fair speeches to take her to wife :— 


But Bodhisat said :—*“ Your wish is not to serve us, but to get hold of 
my fowls and myself.” Then addressing the priest, Buddha said, * Oh, 
Priest had that cock (&c. &c.) . . . In like manner if aman falls into the 
hands of a woman his life will be in danger. But if he escapes the 


fethetion of woman, like the Cock who got rid of Puss, his fate will be 
appy.” 

Like many of the stories, this begins, “In days long past 
when Brahmadatta reigned at Benares,” and ends, “ At that 
time Bodhisatta was the Cock.” In fact, “ Ipse ego (nam memini), 
Trojani tempore belli, Panthoides Euphorbus eram ——.” It is 
odd enough that the great Western Sramana of Samos appears in 
Lucian as the Cock of Micyllus the Cobbler, and tells how, after 
being Euphorbus and Pythagoras, he became Aspasia, and Crates 
the cynic, and then a king, a pauper, and after a while a satrap, 
then a horse, a jackdaw, a frog, and a lot of things besides, 
Manifestly in this cock story of Sikya the point was twisted to 
disguise the fact that he fell a victim to the purring deceiver. 
General Cunningham quotes:an Esopic analogy; but his father, 
Allan Cunningham of genial memory, would have suggested a 
happier parallel in the Scotch nursery story of Henny-Penny and 
Cocky-Locky, which is exactly a Jétaka in the Prakrit of Southern 

tland. 

We can but touch ona sample of the curious subjects suggested 
by this most interesting book and its illustrations. In the sculp-~ 
tures the figures are often clumsy enough, yet the story is always. 
well told, and the whole combined effect of story and decoration is 
rich and artistic. In nothing does the artist succeed so well as 
with the elephant, which is shown in great variety of action, but 
always with spirit and true character. One series of medallions is 


plainly humorous, dealing with the freaks of monkeys. In one . 


scene they have taken an elephant and lead him captive, with his 
trunk bound to one foreleg. In the next, half-a-dozen of the 
mischievous creatures have mounted him—one acting as mahout, 
with the ankus or driving-hook of the present day—whilst another 
as cooly holds on by the tail, and monkey minstrels go before 
playing on horns and tom-toms. In a third, a giant sits upon a 
stool to have a tooth drawn; a monstrous forceps is applied to the 
tooth, and to this forceps the elephant whom we saw led captive is 
yoked by a huge cable, whilst the monkeys drive him with goads 
and drums to put forth his strength. Not long since, we believe, 
the Odontological Society applied to Lord Cranbrook for a copy of 
this photograph, as being one of the most ancient memorials of the 
art of dentistry. It is not the only one in Indian history, for a 
Mahommedan writer relates that, when Jai Chand, King of Kanauj, 
fell in battle with the Ghori Sultan of Ghazni (4.D. 1194), his 
je was recognized by the teeth which were fastened in with 
old wire. 
The endless scroll upon the copings, with its alternate growth 
of fruit and jewelry, is a piece of rich and admirable work. The 
jewelled ornaments often take the form of that mystic Buddhist 
symbol, the 7riratna or triple-gem, resembling an w with floreated 
extremities, which is usually interpreted as standing for the triad 
of Buddha, Dharma, and ga, the Lord, the Law, and the 
Church. As General Cunningham pointed out many years ago, 


| this fanciful symbo] has been appropriated by the Brahmans, and, 


after being daubed with a rude face and hands, has been converted 
into the hideous idol of Juggernauth at Puri, a place probably 
once among the most sacred of Buddhist sites; and thus the 
strange fact is accounted for that the ill-omened favourite of 
Hindu pilgrimage is more like some rude fetish of Melanesia than 
the deity of a people possessed of literature and civilization, The 
fruits upon the scroll are much to be admired, especially the h 
jack-fruit, which, with the innumerable diamond-facets of its 
surface, is naturally a favourite; the mango clusters, too, are 
One of the most notable circumstances about this once splendid 
lace of worship is that, among all the sculptured decorations, there 
1s no trace of an image of Buddha himself. Not only is there an 
entire absence of those meditative cross-] figures with which 
we are all so familiar as “ Buddhas”; but even in those 
reliefs which represent scenes in the story of his life as 
Sikya Muni no effigy of him appears. Thus, in one of the 
sculptures (P]. xvii.), representing the triple ladder which, 
according to one of the old legends, the Buddha di ed upon 
the city of Sankisa in the Doab from Indra’s heaven, whither he 
had gone to preach the Law to his mother Maya, no figure 
appears upon the ladder, but only a glorified footprint on the u 
and lower step. So again, in a scene representing the visit of the 
icide King Ajatasatru to Buddha, then dwelling in a garden at 
Raja iha, we see the penitent King adoring, but the presence of 
the Buddha is only indicated by the Bodhtmanda or Buddha- 
throne, and again by a pair of footprints on its base. In a third 
scene, where King Prasenajita of Kosala drives in his quadriga to 
visit Buddha in the Punya-sdla, or Hall of Righteousness, at 
Srivasti, we have a most interesting representation of the building 
itself, but the presence of the Teacher is indicated only by the 
symbol of the oe chakra, or Wheel of the Law, which is the 
type, according to General Cunningham, of “the advancement ef 
the Buddhist faith by preaching.” 

This absence of figures of the Buddha, and the presence of these: 
and various other symbols as the objects of adoration, has given 
rise, we understand, to a variety of quasi-heretical theories as to. 
the character of the worship to which this circular structure and 
others like it were originally destined. It is intimated that the 
Buddhism and Buddhistic interpretation of the earlier sculptures. 
was but an roe and an appropriation, like the Brahmani- 
cal appropriation of Puri. It could hardly be but that Buddhism 
absorbed earlier elements and appropriated earlier symbols; the 
Wheel of the Law may have been a agure of the Sun in his strength 
which was put to a new use; but to lay down that the presence of 
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’ thirteen a change comes over the poet. Celia, it appears, is not 
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such symbols here indicates a pre-Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic | verses is so original and profound that we must be allowed 
dedication of the shrine seems to us to savour of unsound- | another quotation :— 
ness. Indeed he who takes up with enthusiastic inquiries into Suppose you were now to possess her, 
sun-worship is in a perilous position ; he will soon be afloat on a Her beauty and all you desired, 
shoreless sea of phantoms. And when one of our friends begins to How soon you would cease to caress her, 
discourse much of Mithra and Lajard—as of the Kabiri or the How soon of her beauty be tired. 
Ophites or the Tuath-de-danaan— Then sing a more resolute measure, 
all should cry Beware! Beware 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! Whose charms with possession decay 

Weave a circle round him thrice, d 

And close your eyes with holy dread, | The youth, blind and passionate, aged eight, is already transformed 


For he on honey dew hath fed, into the experienced, sober, reasoning man of thirteen. Really 
And drunk the milk of Paradise! | it almost takes one’s breath away. If life is to be lived at this 
rate, we almost agree with the poet that it is not worth living at 
all. The next poem—let not the reader be frightened, we are not 
going to take him through the whole twenty-nine pieces sertatim 
MALLOCK’S POEMS.* | which compose the volume—shows us that the poet has reached 
i ‘ " the era when realities have ceased to please, and abstractions are 
F a vellum cover, antique type, wide-page margin, and preten- | the only things worth falling in love with. He can thus exclaim 
tious author's monogram can make an attractive volume, the | to Dido, having first informed her that Eneas will not return to 
ublishers of this work have certainly spared no pains to accom- | her, and that “ we twain are lone, let twain be comforted ”"— 
plish their object, and the exterior of this book of “ Poems” makes . ; 
he of i lose i ledv’s houdel Mr. Mallock h Kiss me, sweet lips, that have nor cold nor heat, 
at worthy of its p Thou fair, sweet supersensual sensuousness ! 
followed the advice of “ a certain number of friends,” who, assuring Lull me with love that sees itself is sweet 
him that they “took some interest” in these effusions, have sug- With passion passionless ! 
gested that if they were published, “ others might do so likewise.” | 4nd she does, for we find further on:— 
he continues in his preface, “has been repeated to me 
covers! times lately, and my vanity 2 if - t my judgment, has made And the souls mingling, where the twain mouths cling, &c. 
me think there may be some truth in it.” Undoubtedly that is the hat heh : 
case, but the interest taken by friends may differ from that of less Thusat reached that phase which he 
prejudiced people. We have read these “ nursery lyrics” (for they condemnsin “ A Familiar Colloquy on Recent Art,” as pervading 
were written at periods ranging from the author's eighth to his the art of the present day. Mr. Mallock there says, or rather he 
seventeenth year) with considerable interest, and in the hope that makes the personage intended to represent his opinions say, of a 
4 certain question which was perplexing us might find some C@*tain painter's work, “I discern in them the same quest after 
have not been disappointed. happiness—a happiness that shall be self-sufficing and shall 
answer. e have not pp 
vindicate a sufficient value for life. And they show me in actual 


inning his ith if rt imitati - : : 2 
cock, mag | life the artist fails to find this. He despairs of reality; he be- 


Positivism in the shape of a yet more coarse skit of Paul and _ takes himself to a dream of the past.” Surely it is hypercritical 
Virginia, various articles upon modern art and poetry, and an | 2 Mr. Mallock to object to this phase, since we see that he him- 
inquiry into the important question “Is life worth’ living ?” self passed through it at the mature age of seventeen, and perhaps 
In the course of this inquiry he used his ready pen with there is some hope for the painter, who happens to be yet a young 
considerable vehemence in combating the opinions of Professors ™42 according to the acknowledged term of years allotted 
Huxley and Tyndall and other well-known writers, As yet * man. To our mind the pictures which Mr. Mallock treats so 
we believe, however, no one of those attacked has deigned to harshly are preferable to his verse, but that is a mere matter of 
answer, and Mr. Mallock may be justified in assuming that he | ste. Now even these “dreams of the past have lost their 
has gained a victory, A triumph so easily won must of necessity charm to the poet, and nothing is left, The most acceptable 
be but half a triumph to one with so ambitious a nature as our | °bject to him in the feast of life is the mummy which is there 
author, and it is not to be wondered at that since there are no | paraded as at an Egyptian feast. He does n t, however, with 
more laurels to be won in this field, he should turn his attention | #20ther poet yet exclaim— ; 
elsewhere. He now courts the Muse; and in gratitude to her, Tired with all these for restful death I ery ; 
and also at the urgent request of “ a certain number of friends,” he | hut we presume boldly pushes forward into the realms of philo- 
has kindly given the world a chance of seeing what he can do in sophy. He makes himself acquainted with the writings of 
this branch of literary art. He has done more, indeed. He has, Spencer and Mill, and struggles with the abstractions of Positivism . 
as we said before, answered a question which has been perplexing | put, alas, he finds nought but dried bones, a more hideous spectacle 
us for some time. The conclusion he came to, so far as we could even than the mummy aforesaid. Is it to be wondered at that he 
read, in his inquiry into the value of modern life, was that it was | should at last cry out, “Is life worth living?” There is no such 
less as we live it, and might eventually become, if indeed it thine as happiness he says, in fact, and therefore no value in life ; 
had not already become, dangerous. It would appear further | jut he forgets to ask himself, as Mr. Carlyle once suggested, what 
that not even the remedy which he suggests, of embracing the | season he had to expect happiness at all. i 
Roman Catholic religion, would make it much more valuable to Of the remaining .poems in the book it may be said that they 
him, for he has taken the opportunity of denying publicly that he | are about as valuable as literary productions as the costly paper 
‘is a member of that communion. To an old man worn by the upon which they are printed can make them, and, looked ‘at even 
trials and disappointments of life it would not, doubtless, seem to | fyom the standpoint of the author’s youth at the time of their 
have much value, and people are uncharitable enough to laugh off composition, they are not above the average of a clever boy’s work. 
the testy protests of old age in a veteran; but Mr. Mallock is a | There isa morbid tone pervading each piece which leaves a very 
young man, we understand, and presumably as a inexperienced unpleasant impression upon one’s mind after reading it, and there 
o far as the wear and tear of life is concerned. This book of | js of course, none of the freshness of youth to be found. There 
“ Poems” has, however, shown us our mistake, Mr. Mallock is no is one poem of some pretension, entitled “ In a Cell” (we suppose 
exception to the rule, save that he has become an old man before | at Hanwell or Colney Hatch), which is remarkable in its way. 
his time, He has run through the gamut of life's pleasures and | We should recommend the unfortunate man who thinks he has 
sounded the depths of its profoundest passions, and it is with the | heen on his knees for a hundred years to see a doctor at once. Mr. 
satiety of ogo et he cries, “ Is life worth living?” Of this we | Mallock has caught the alliterative trick in a measure, and we often 
have abundant proof in the elegant volume that now lies | moet with such lines as 
before us. ° : . : Strong as the sea-bound wind where on the sea 
Is it ble that such passion as is expressed in the very first Is swept the sea-mew’s sweet wide width of wings ; 
“ poem ” in this collection can continue to live for long? There is oft the ob 
_an end to everything mortal; the candle must be burnt out at but it is of t and t 
last, If, at the age af eight (the age of the author is given with “Art” Mallock’s ve ati 
every poom), he can sing pha poems :—“ F or the most they 
Sena nothing to me. But the poems give me more pleasure than the 
‘And, for all that I care pictures; there is something so delicious and luxurious in the 
} - sound of them, and if any sense was there, one would be almost 


To the devil may go, f it for di , Mr. Mallock’ incid 
| jealous of it for distracting one.” Mr. Mallock’s poetry coincides 
What will have become of him by the time he is one-and-twenty ! vith the description of Mr. Swinburne’s in the matter of sense, 


The prospect is dreary, but we s see as we eed. But first he ‘ 

we must remark that this volume is dedicated Copan gentle- | but differs otherwise. 

man who was Mr. Mallock’s tutor, and we hope he will be edified | , T° the ordinary reader, who cannot or does not care to read 

by the perusal of these earlier poems, It must be gratifying at between the lines, the thought “ Why in the name of poetry did 

least to know that the hours of anxiety spent in teaching a genius | publishing this 
’ i i i : resent itself; bu 1s 18 ungenerous. ere is little doubt in our 

these: poome. that Mr. Mallock intended by the publication of this volume, 

as we are now able to tell the world, to explain the reason of his 

agitation about the value of life. If so, it was very considerate 


kind (somebody else’s Celia, we suppose, for the poem is in this 
piece of advice), and the pond ot him to do it in so elegant a manner, at least as faras the 
- squander in sighing the day” ; and the p phy of the next two exterior of the book is concerned ; and wo feel sure that he will 


* Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. London: Chatto & Windus, | thank us for pointing out to the public the proper way in which 
1880. these “Poems” should be read. We refuse to believe that Mr. 
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Mallock really considers the poems of value, and we have too high 
an opinion of his judgment to think that it was only because a 
certain number of friends requested him to do so that he published 
them. He must have had another and a deeper object in view, and 
we flatter ourselves that we have wrested the secret from him. Mr. 
Mallock knows too well that poetry is not his strong point; and 
we can see his determination not, at least in public, to indulge in 
poetic flights again by the motto on the title-page of the 
yolume, “ The mount is mute, the channel dry.” dr this we are 


thankful. 


WITH A SILKEN THREAD.* 


HE art of novel-writing is not always allied with a capacity 
for composing those short stories the writing of which 
flourishes more in France than in England, partly no doubt because 
of the superiority of the French publishing system to ours. Even 
when an English novelist shows, as Mrs. Lynn Linton shows in 
the collection of stories which she has just published, a power of 
giving attraction and interest to a nowvelle as opposed to a roman, 
the inexorable three-volume law is at hand to mar to a certain ex- 
tent the success of the undertaking. Three volumes of nouvelles 
are, to use a slang phrase, “a large order.” It is, however, the 
reviewer who sutiers from this more than the reader, who is only 
critical at his leisure and according to his fancy. 

Mrs. Linton’s stories differ, as do most English stories of the 
kind, in method from the French stories which have been alluded 
to, and of which Gautier, Mérimée, and at the present day M. 
Turgenief, through his French translator, may be cited as having 
given the finest examples. The English reader, as a rule, likes to 
have a definite story in his fiction rather than to have the trouble 
of thinking over such problems or suggestions as abound in 
the shorter works of the writers above referred to; and con- 
sequently the greater number of Mrs. Linton’s stories might be 
more aptly termed short novels in the English sense than 
nouvelles. It must not, however, be supposed from this that the 
author has, as a rule, neglected character for plot. On the con- 
trary, the first story, which gives its title to the whole three 
volumes, is more remarkable for its curiously true and minute 
study of character than for a certain novelty of situation which is 
to be found in it. The cleverness and keenness of its writing are 
remarkable; but the result of this very cleverness is to make it 
almost as appalling a thing to read as Mr. Burnand’s terribly true 
description of the unfortunate wretch who was forced to “ dress 
up” and put on a false nose for the amusement of some guests in 
a country house who regarded him with a crushing scorn. The 
central situation in “ With a Silken Thread” is in kind not un- 
like this; and Mrs. Lintom has described the social agonies of its 
victims with a truth and completeness which make one grow hot 
all over as one reads of their sufferings. The story turns on the 
love of a young man named Bernard Haynes, heir to an old name 
and a large fortune, for Lois Lancaster, the daughter of a Hel- 
vellyn guide, “ a country girl of the modern school, rather delicate 
in health, with a tendency to hysterics and no digestion to speak 
of; who could play a little on the piano, and sing prettily in the 
choir; who dressed by the fashion papers, took in her weekly in- 
stalment of penny literature, wore an elaborate chignon and a 
great many beads (chiefly of wood and glass), and would as soon 
have thought of swearing as of talking ‘ broad Cumberland.’” She 
is extraordinarily beautiful, and in her way a very good girl; 
but that way is not one which fits her to be the wife of 
Bernard Haynes. He, however, who is always occupied with 
some fancy of the hour, is at the date of the story highly en- 
thusiastic about the equal rights of man, and being, as he thinks, 
desperately in love with Lois, whose acquaintance he made while 
on a reading party which lodged at her father’s house, has deter- 
mined to marry her. Mrs. Haynes, his proud mother, with equal 
boldness and wisdom, asks the girl to come and stay at Midwood, 
with the deliberate, but of course unexpressed, intention of showing 
Bernard his mistake ina practical way. She treats the unhappy 
Lois with complete and killing courtesy, and her reception of her 
as an equal serves at every moment to accentuate the girl's want 
of breeding and education. The description of Lois as she first 
ap at Midwood isa good example of the almost cruel truth 
with which Mrs. Linton impresses upon her readers what it 
takes unusual skill to describe, because of the very intangible- 
ness to which in the passage we are about to quote the author 
refers. Mrs. Haynes receives her,as has been said, with over- 
powering courtesy; Mrs. Haynes's two daughters look at her 
critically, and at once see that she is very beautiful and hopelessly 
“bad style ”:— 

That bad style moreover, was a thing so subtle that it could scarcely be 
explained, The girl was dressed as it would seem by the description unex- 
ceptionably ; and yet the sum total was failure. Her grey merino was made 
with the profusion of flounces and trimmings dear to second-rate fashion, 
and trimmed largely with mock lace of a common kind and pattern. Round 
her neck she wore a blue tie—Bernard’s locket slung on to a long streamer 
of blue ribbon of a lighter shade than her tie—and a row of white satin- 
stone beads with a cross depending. Her golden hair was dressed in multi- 
tudinous puffs and braids—a wonderful structure, through which were 


visible unsightly tracts of greenish-coloured frizettes, rather destructive of 
the effect sought to be produced ; her hat was an audacious but very pic- 


* With a Silken Thread; and other Stories. By FE. Lynn Linton, 
—" of “ Patricia Kembail,” &c. 3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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turesque Rubens, with a long white feather, a red rose, a mother-of-pearl 
buckle, and a skeletonized kind of aigrette as the artistic ornaments among 
the black lace and velvet with which it was trimmed ; and her gloves were 
dark green, single buttoned. 

Maud, in her simple dress of cream-coloured “ workhouse sheeting ” over 
her brown silk skirt, and Cora, in her sailor serge, looked what they were 
—ladies whose ladyhood no dress could have diminished or advanced ; 
while Lois, lovely as a dream, lovely as Raffaelle’s fairest Madonna, stood 
confessed a pretence—a homely Dorking spangled to represent a silver 
pheasant, fondly thinking herself disguised to the life and undistinguish- 
able from her hosts. 


Her shortcomings are made apparent in the brief conversation 
| which takes place before dinner; and at dinner, to which Mrs. 
| Haynes, in pursuance of her daring policy, has asked several of the 
| neighbouring people, her incongruity with her surroundings 
| becomes yet more marked. Sir James Aitken, sitting next to her, 
and taken with her beauty, opens conversation with her by asking 
if she has been in Lancaster before. Lois raised her starry eyes. 
‘No,’ she said, with a certain hesitancy; then added, ‘ You have 
the advantage of me, sir; I don’t know your name,’ ‘ Aitken,’ 
said Sir James, smiling; ‘Sir James Aitken.’ ‘Oh!’ said Lois, 
relieved. ‘No, I have not been here before, Sir James Aitken, 
she then answered, content now that she could catalogue her com- 
panion.” Throughout the rest of the dinner she addresses him in 
the same way, and when, as a salmi is handed round, he says to 
her in the midst of a dead silence, “ No salmi?” she replies, “ No 
thank you, Sir James Aitken; I’ve had as much as I’ve a mind to, 
and done very well, thank you.” Things yet worse, and more ter- 
rible to read of, happen when the party from Midwood go over to Sir 
James’s house and are taken through his picture-gallery. Every 
day of her stay at Midwood brings fresh revelations of poor Lois’s ig- 
norance and of ler complete unfitness for the place into which she is 
thrust, all of which are told with the same unrelenting fidelity ; and 
finally the climax arrives after a ball which Mrs, Haynes gives for 
the purpose of hastening it. After this the girl's really good nature 
asserts itself; she goes home, and, in spite of the anger of her am- 
bitious father, renounces her engagement with Bernard to make 
one with a young dalesman who has long loved her. The story 
and the characters are, as we have said, treated with remarkable 
skill and truth ; but it cannot be said that the subject is a pleasant 
one. 

More pleasant and equally skilful is a story in the same volume 
called “The Best to Win.” This is merely a study of the 
character of a spoilt heiress and of a man who wins her 
love by resolutely concealing the fact that he has any care 
for her until the right moment arrives. The other characters are 
well indicated; but the interest centres in these two, and is 
kept up without wayering through the varicus phases of the girl’s 
feelings towards the man who seems to treat her with studied in- 
difference. The author would perhaps have shown a. truer 
artistic sense if she had omitted the well-worn incident of the 
hero’s saving the heroine’s life by intercepting a horse which is 
running away with her to the brink of a precipice; but then, as 
we have already said, English readers as a rule like to have some 
distinctly tangibleincident put before them. “ For Love,” which opens 
the second of Mrs. Linton’s three volumes, would be interesting if 
only because of the statement that in this story “lies the original 
idea of my novel The World Well Lost.” It is curious to compare 
the sketch, so to speak, with the finished picture, and to note the 
differences of treatment adopted in the two cases. In one respect— 
the absence of the mysterious father at the beginning—the novel is 
decidedly more effective than the story; while in certain parts of 
the catastrophe we are inclined to prefer the earlier to the later 
method. One scene in the story—that in which Lunfear makes his 
confession to Mr. Shenstone—has a good deal of force and pathos ; 
but the subsequent whitewashing or partial white ing of 
Lanfear is as ineffective as it is confused and improbable. The 
author perhaps wisely avoids any attempt at a rational ex- 
planation of a crime as objectless in itself as its commission by 
the person bribed to commit it is improbable; but the weak e 
nation of a mystery the key to which is waited for with some 
anxiety seriously injures the effect of a story which otherwise 
might be both clever and striking. “ Todhunters’ at Loanin’ Head ” 
is in a different way disappointing. Its opening is excellent; 
the author's power of making a character live before the 
reader by a variety of fine and minute touches is as re- 
markable here as it is in “ With a Silken Thread”; but the 
latter part of the story is unfortunately conventional, and one 
cannot fhelp suspecting that the supposed happy ending has 
been put in merely as a sop to. the suomi of fiction. It is, 
however, only fair to remember again that the impression produced 
upon a reader who only takes up a collection of stories at odd 
times is not the same as that given to one who reads them through 
at a sitting; a process which, even in the case of the very best handi- 
work, might well produce a certain sense of sameness—we will not 
say of satiety, for Mrs. Linton to impart a certain interest. 
of style to the hackneyed themes she sometimes takes up in the course 
of these volumes. 

It is also worth mentioning that the volumes contain in the 
matter of subjects food for a variety of tastes. Following on 
such careful and keenly drawn illustrations of character as make 
up “With a Silken Thread” or “My Cousin James,” we have 
such tales of horror and mystery as “‘ The Last Tenants of 
man’s House,” or as “‘ The Countess Mélusine,” which, by the by, 
ends with a singularly happy touch of grim humour. The unfortu- 


nate Anthony Carthew has been desperately in love with “the 
Countess Mélusine” ; she has been discovered to be a member of 
a notorious and dangerous gang of swindlers, and has fled leaving 
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him a lock of her hair with a note containing the words “ Io t’amo” ; 
after which he dies of a broken heart. Before the “ Countess” 
arrived in the neighbourhood he had been engaged in a comfort- 
able humdrum kind of way to Nelly, the daughter of Lawyer 
Blair. As his friend passed Mr. Blair’s house, “Nelly, in her 
new mourning, looking up from making apple-jelly, wiped her 
eyes and said sobbing:—‘ Poor Anthony! poor fellow! be 
was ve handsome and clever and all that; but see 
how foolish! Poor Anthony! I am sure I loved him 
as much as I could; he need not have gone after a foreign 
swindler like that! Oh! Sarah! Sarah!’ in a tone of anguish, 
‘what are you doing? Don’t you know that apple-jelly burns if 

ou don’t keep on stirring it P—and you with the spoon out, gaping 
like that! Come, give it to me, do! and go and get the tea.’’ 

The least successful of the stories which deal with murder and 
sudden death is, to our thinking, the one called “ A Mystery,” the 
notion of which is as well, or rather as ill, worn as its execution 
is beneath what should be the level of Mrs. Linton’s work. From 
some writers we should endure with hopeless resignation the 
commonplace attempt at impressiveness which marks this story ; 
from Mrs. Linton we expect something better. We must not 
take leave of volumes which are admirably suited to while 
away odd half-hours without a word ‘of praise for the accuracy 
ef the various dialects which the writer takes occasion in the 
course of her stories to use. 


BUTLER’S DANTE.* 


bh a sufficiently modest on Mr. Butler makes his apology 
for the appearance of a new translation from the “ Divine 
Comedy,” and now publishes a version in prose of the Pur- 
getory. He vindicates the beauty and importance of the second 
part of the great poem, and rightly asserts its claim to rank with 
the first and better known portion, of which the excellent render- 
ing by the late Dr. Carlyle is well known. It is to be regretted 
that so many readers do not continue their study of the Divina 
Commedia beyond the region of the Inferno, and that they fail to 
make acquaintance with the manifuld beauty and marvellous ten- 
derness of the Purgatory, which unquestionably contains some of 
the finest passages to be met with in the entire poem. Nothing 
can transcend the fresh delight of its opening; the early dawn, 
with Venus as a morning star; the wonderful sight of the four 
heavenly luminaries, now identified with the constellation of the 
Southern Cross; the distant ~ of the sea, and the purification 
from the murky stains of Hell. Then comes a foretaste of Para- 
dise in the ap ce of the angelic pilot, who corresponds 
with the Charon of the place of eternal pains, and the affec- 
tionate meeting with Casella; the grand figure of Manfred suc- 
ceeds, and there is the touching episode of Buonconte da 
Montefeltro ; the brief story of Pia, told in four lines, is a 
tragedy in itself; and Dante nowhere surpasses the splendid 
which follow the encounter with Sordello, The 
valley of flowers, in which the royal spirits repose, is full of 
exquisite colour, and abounds with historical interest. Passing 
through several cantos of exceeding beauty—through that mar- 
vellous gallery of sculptures, and plunging into the fires of final 
S- last is attained the mysterious region of the earthly 
aradise which occupies the tableland on the summit of the 
sacred mount. Here are developed the plenary glories of descrip- 
tive poetry, and of deep allegorical significance, and at last are 
tasted the waters of Eunoé and of Lethe; but there can be no for- 
getfulness of what bas preceded in this central portion of the poem, 
which the reader concludes, as did his guide through it— 

Rifatto si, come piante novelle 

Rinnovellate di novella fronda, 

Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle. 

To continue Dr. Carlyle’s prose version of the Inferno by adding 
to it asimilarly executed ren the Purgatory appears to have 
been Mr. Butler's first object, and he is content to say that he has not 
aimed higher than at the production of a “crib pure and simple.” 
Translation, indeed, it can hardly be called, for translation, according 
to the interpretation of Dr. Johnson, is the art of turning into another 
language, and it would be difficult to say into what lan the 
poetry of Dante has now been turned. Dr. Carlyle's work was 
executed in strong, plain, and masculine English prose, always 
rendering the original with absolute fidelity, adding nothing 
and omitting nothing, but not sacrificing lish idiom and 
to a pedantic intention of actually preserving every word 
and icle of the Italian—a proceeding which is, and must 
be, almost fatal to the value of the work tu be performed. 
Dr. Carlyle adhered as closely as possible, considering the exi- 
gencies of the case, to his author; but his English was sound 
and readable, and his translation might be compared to an 
exact and truthful copy of a picture in black and white, or in 
monochrome ; not mora os to reproduce its colours and finer 
graces, but offering an honest and not displeasing substitute for 
the original to those who require it. Mr. Butler’s work, on the 

, is a mere tesselation of words—a clumsy mosaic, if it can 
be considered a work of art at all. It is as if he had first broken 
up the Italian of Dante into little bits, then had taken each word 

ly, ascertained the corresponding one in English, and 

* The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri, Edited, with Translation and 
Noter, by A. J. Butler, late Fellow of Trini Cambri 
London: Macmillan & Co 1880. 


lastly put together the English words without coalescence, and 
with no effort to conceal the places where they cannot be made to fit 
into an English whole, No doubt it may be a convenient crib, and may 
save the trouble of turning over the leaves of an Italian dictionary, 
or, still better, those of the Vocabolario Dantesco ; but it is worse 
reading than the “ Ordo ” at the side of the text in a Delphin classic, 
and instead of occupying the post of honour in the upper part of 
the page, would have been more properly relegated to the bottom, 
to be referred to when wanted to explain the original, Even if so 
placed, the student might perhaps prefer the trouble of resorting to 
a dictionary, or to the Vocabolario, to the provoking task of having 
to read many sentences of the ill-cemented conglomerate of 
words which is offered in their place. The following may be 
taken as a fair specimen of it:— 

My Nella, with her bursts of weeping, has brought me thus speedily to 

drink the sweet wormwood of the torments. With her devout prayers and 
with sighs she has drawn me from the coast where one waits, and has freed 
me from the other circles. My widow, whom so much I loved, is the more 
dear to God, and more va f in proportion as in good works she is soli- 
tary ; for the Barbagia of Sardinia is iu its women far more chaste than 
the Barbagia where I left her. O sweet brother, what wouldst thou that I 
say ? A time to come have I already in view, whereat this hour shall not 
be very ancient, in which it shall be forbidden in pulpit to the unblushing 
dames of Florence to go showing the bosom with the paps.—Canto 23, 
v. 87. 
Yet, to show how impossible it is to carry out completely such a 
system of so-called translation as Mr. Butler has adopted, it must 
be remarked that in this passage “‘ La Nella mia” becomes simply 
“ My Nella,” leaving out the “ La.” “Che molto amai” is “whom 
so much I loved,” inserting the “so.” “In pergamo” is turned to 
“in pulpit,” because the article does not occur in the Italian; and 
it is impossible to open a page of the book without finding similar 
deviations from the prescribed method, as well as frequent offences 
against the genius of the English language. In the magnificent 
‘description of the meeting with Sordello (6, v. 72), “ Yombra tutta 
in sé romita” is converted to “ the shade that was all self-contained 
and lonely,” the single word “ romita ” being diluted and expanded 
into four; Longfellow has ‘‘all in itself recluse,” which is singu- 
larly felicitous and exact. Yet Mr. Butler in a note complains 
that the words are almost untranslatable, and cites with appro- 
bation the far less successful rendering of Philalethes. “ La dove” 
is always given as “there where,” and “ mentre che” as “ while 
that”; but “ pitt chiare e maggiori ” (27, v. 90) is “ clearer and 
larger,” when, on the same system of slavishly reproducing every 
word and particle, it should be “ more clear”; and again (28, v. 
72), “ tutti orgogli humani” becomes “all pride of men.” The 
well-known “Siena mi fe, disfecimi Maremma” is turned to “Siena 
gave me birth, Maremma undid me,” which is not literal, and loses 
the contrast of “ mi fe” and “disfecimi.” In the Jast line of all 
“ salire alle stelle ” becomes “ mount up to the stars.” 

To multiply examples of the defects of the plan pursued, 
and of the failures to adhere to it, would be wearisome; 
and it is a more grateful task to consider Mr. Butler's 
work in its second object— namely, as a critical edition of 
the text of the Purgatory with appropriate notes and elu- 
cidations. He may be congratulated as the first English 
scholar who has undertaken such a task, and upon the way in 
which he has executed it. He has generally followed Biauchi’s 
text, preferring it to that of Witte, which is usually accepted 
as the best ; but he has to some extent varied it by collation with 
the Codex Cassinensis, now rendered easily accessible in the 
edition printed by its custodians in 1865, and by consulting a manu- 
script marked Gg in the Library of the University of Cambridge, 
as well as other authorities, Perhaps it is not to be hoped that 
much further improvement can be made in the text of Dante, but 
the description and collation of the very fine and valuable MSS. 
of the Divina Commedia among the “Codici Canonici” in the 
Bodleian Library, contemplated by the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, must b2 expected with interest, and can hardl 
fail to be of use to future editors. For the first time in England, 
the ges in Dante which can be directly shown to be 
founded upon similar ones in the works of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas are thoroughly examined and explained by Mr. Butler; 
and the all-pervading influence exercised upon the poet by the Aris- 
totelian and scholastic philosophy is more distinctly exhibited 
than has previously been done in this country. All the elder 
commentators and editions of value appear to have been studied 
by the present editor, and he makes large use of the labours of 
the late King of Saxony, better known as Philalethes, the trans- 
lator and annotator of Dante, than in his regal capacity. It is to 
be regretted, however, for the sake of students who may not be 
acquainted with Greek, Latin, and German, that the quotations 
given in these languages are not translated, which might so easily 
have been done. 

A distinctive and valuable feature of the work consists in the 
essays given upon the allegorical significance of the action in the 
Purgatory, and especially in the explanation of the symmetrically 
occurring dreams before sunrise which are introduced in it. The 
sequences of day and night and the various astronomical pheno- 
mena mentioned are also very carefully and exactly noted. In 
the much discussed passage at the commencement of Canto 9, 
Mr. Butler advocates the opinion that the “concubina di Titone 
antico” is put for sun-dawn, and not for the dawn of the moon, 
as a majority of commentators, beginning from the oldest, have 
considered it to be. It would be a great relief if this view could 
be adopted, as it would get rid of the difficulty which otherwise 
exists of having to believe that Dante invented a lunar Aurora of 
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whom no mention is made in classical mythology or in medizval 
literature; so that, besides his ruddy consort— 


Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile— 


he had also, as a paramour,a white Aurora who precedes the 
rising of the moon. It is true that in the Inferno he gives an 
account of the end of Ulysses for which no ancient authority 
has been found; but otherwise he adheres pretty closely to history 
or to current belief or tradition. On the other hand, it is not 
easy to get the sun to rise at the moment required, if the sun- 
dawn — is to be accepted in explaining this passage of so 
much difficulty, by tracing the antecedent and following indica- 
tions of time furnished by the text. The problem is rather a long 
one to work out, but there is much to be said in support of either 
solution of it, and it may be that Mr. Butler is right. If he is, 
he will deserve the credit of having rendered clear a passage which 
has perplexed the souls of many generations of scholiasts on 
Dante, and, what is more, he will have rebabilitated the character 
of Tithonus, and removed all aspersions on his conjugal fidelity. 

The notes all through are learned and good; they represent a 
vast amount of labour and research. No one who is desirous of 
knowing all that is valuable in connexion with Dante should omit 
to make acquaintance with Mr. Butler's volume. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NEW ZEALAND.* 


M* TROLLOPE, in his interesting work on Australia and 
New Zealand, mentions a catalogue of more than four 
hundred publications in reference to the latter colony. The addition 
of the “ Recollections” before us to an already formidable 
number is justified by the experiences of the author. Mr.Crawford, 
after having been in the navy, has known this colony since it was 
first really settled in 1839. He has made a geological survey of 
many of its provinces, poled up its rapid rivers, and ascended its 
noble mountain ranges. To these opportunities of observation must 
be added no inconsiderable political experience. During the course 
of an active life, Mr. Crawford has also visited Singapore and 
Bombay ; he has crossed the Pacific vid Honolulu to San Francisco, 
and he has visited the interior of Tasmania and the most important 
of the Australian Colonies. His style is devoid of pretentious- 
ness, and is generaliy accurate and clear, while his remarks are 
such as we might expect from an intelligent colonist of the Liberal- 
Conservative type. Occasionally he perplexes us with terms 
which show how readily the English language can adapt itself to 
new antipodean wants. A “ breakwind ” is apparently a sort of shel- 
ter hastily run up, and useful for those who have to camp out at a 
considerable elevation. A cottage in the European style, with 
chimneys, papered walls, and verandah, is described as “ weather- 
bound,” which must be New Zealandish for “ weathertight.” Of an 
adventurous colonist who had tried his hand at several pursuits, 
we are told that, after arriving at Port Underwood, he had 
“ swagged his calico tent over the hill, and was now living in it, 
pitched in the manuka scrub”; and the moist unpleasantness of 
the southern part of the colony may be best understood from the 
speech of an emigrant accustomed to the drier climate of Van 
iemen’s and, who remarked that New Zealand was either a 
mountain or a morass, and required to be “ slabbed over.” 
Several of the chapters are rather short, discunnected, and 
jerky, and they have scarcely any headings, while there is no at- 
tempt at an index; but a perusal of the work gives a fair idea of 
the colony as a whole—of its excellent climate, picturesque 
scenery, scanty population, agricultural prospects, and induce- 
mepvts to emigration. It may be as well to remind the reader 
that the entire area of New Zealand is rather less than that of 
Great Britain and Ireland together; that its revenue, accord- 
ing to late returns, is set down at more than four millions, a 
sum not quite equal to the expenditure; and that it has a 
public debt of nearly twenty-three millions. To writers accus- 
tomed to deal with the dense populations of Indian districts, 
the number of colonists in New Zealand must seem for such a 
surface absurdly small. The total of the population has of late 
mounted to 400,000, The Maoris number about 40,000, and it is 
calculated that they are decreasing at the rate of 1,000 a year, 
so that unless something occurs to check this rapid decay, a 
real New Zealander, halt a century hence, may be extinct like 
the Moa. With a view to strict geographical accuracy, it is usual 
to describe the colony as consisting of three islands, the North, the 
Middle, and the South. But for all esas purposes, the last, or 
Stewart's Island, may be put out of account. It is a wretched 
fishing station, with a fi and raw climate, and barely a couple 
of hundred inhabitants. The real interest centres in those two 
long islands which extend from the 34th to the 46th degree of 
latitude South, and, as we have remarked, it is one of Mr. Oraw- 
ford’s merits that he supplies Plenty of information on the physical 
aspect of the country, the ilities for communication, the charac- 
teristics of high mountains and inland lakes, the varieties of pro- 
ducts suited to each locality, the price of provisions, the wages of 
the obstaeles to agricultural or commercial develop- 
ment, Like other writers, he notices the prevalence of original 
em in many tracts. This comparatively useless product is now 
giving way to English grasses imported and sown by farmers after 
* Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and Australia, By James 
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of Edinburgh ; late Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand; 
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the land has been cleared and broken up. One general deduction 


from Mr. Crawford’s pages is that it must take some time 
before wheat can be largely grown and exported at a profit. Some 
parts of the Northern Province, notably the contines of Tcranaki 
and Wellington, are broken and furrowed by endless ravines and 
gullies. They can never be suited to large agricultural farms. 
Other portions, especially to thé far south, are too cold for 
wheat crops and require more sunshine; and there seems more to 
be hoped for, at present, from sheep-farming and gold, especially 
by those who share the opinion of an old Scotch emigrant near 
Tleen, who remarked that, in “ order to go ahead,” New Zealand 
farmers wanted a shower of rain once a day and a shower of muck 
once a week. Yet the author speaks hopetully of the introduction 
of the vine and the olive, and of the prospects of tobacco. Oranges 
can be grown with profit in parts of Auckland; peaches abound 
in many counties; English vegetables are good and abundant ; and 
in that long stretch of country between the extreme North Cape 
and Invercargill there is even a greater variety of climate than 
can be found between Cornwall and John o’ Groat’s House, if 
we bear in mind that in New Zealand the climate is less 
favourable and more stormy towards the south. Mr. Crawford 
speaks in some places of the English look of the farms and settle- 
ments, This characteristic is immensely favoured by the grand 
outlines of the country. The purely Australian colonies have too 
much light and heat and too little moisture. ‘Their mountain 
ranges are not to be compared with the giants of New Zealand, 
terminating in Mount Egmont or Mount Cook; there are no such 
lovely lakes in Australia, and the country in places is good for 
neither fishing or shooting. Enough, too, has not been done 
for the acclimatization of animals, except of the wrong sort. 
Rabbits have become a positive nuisance, and are scarcely com- 
pensated by the introduction into Victoria of millions of sparrows. 
In New Zealand there is none of that tiresome deficiency of 
rainfall which after years of drought in parts of New South 
Wales is followed by a terrible deluge. On the other hand, 
travelling in New Zealand seems to be attended by many difficulties 
and even serious dangers. The rivers are rapid, and bring down 
volumes of wateronasudden. The traveller has to punt or pole up 
against the stream, and occasionally to swim or wade. Mosquitoes 
swarm where the travellers encamp, and are only driven Pes, we the 
unpleasant alternative of a wood fire in the hut. Occasionally the 
river rushes through gorges of rocks forming a natural wall 
on both banks, with rapids or a violent current. Mr. Crawford 
had once to wade nearly all day, and he repeatedly had to be 
careful about pitching his tents in spots where a sudden rise in the 
river would bear away the whole cantonment. Hotels and 
coaches are to be met with and were in existence thirty years ago, 
though the former were very primitive, the walls being wattles 
daubed over and the roofs thatch. Pork and potatoes were the 
sole eatables in most places, and this fare was varied by blue ducks 
and wild pigeons and Lillipee, which is simply flour and water. 
Mr. Crawiord, while revolting at this latter dish, speaks with 
admiration of the Maori system of cooking. A hole is made in 
the ground and filled with large round stones, on the top of which 
is lit a fire; when the stones are thoroughly heated the fire is 
swept off, and the food cooked in old flax baskets placed on the 
stones and carefully covered up. Game and eels cooked by the 
same untutored savages were pronounced far superior to the huge 
joints and the bad potatoes of the hotel at Whanganui. It 
must, however, be remembered that the author's experiences 
cover a period of forty years, and that he constantly speaks of the 
progress apparent on revisiting old haunts after a long interval. 
The slopes covered with fern and bush have been replaced by 

lendid paddocks properly fenced and rich in succulent pasture. 
Threshing mills are heard in remote farms, The karangas or 
villages of the natives are giving way to substantial farm-houses ; 
and there is now a complete line of railway from the Bluff near 
Invercargill to Lyttelton and Christ Church on the East Coast. 
When Mr. Trollope paid his visit in 1872, some parts of this line 
were only just surveyed. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Crawford’s work that, writing as a 
colonist who was constantly seeing and mixing with the Maoris, 
he devotes no one particular chapter to their history and habits, 
He does give a few pages to the language, judging from which we 
should not say that philology was his strong point; but the notices 
of Maori customs are detached and unconnected, such as might be 
expected from a colonist who, after passing through a period of 
wars and retaliations, had lived to see natives taking their seats in 
the Governor's Council. A new comer would probably have 
given point to the distinction of races by allotting a separate 
chapter to Maori life. On the whole, the glimpses of these abori- 
gines are not unpleasant. Their language is soft and harmonious, 
and Mr. Crawford inclines to the tradition that they may have 
come originally from the Sandwich Islands, This seems, at any 
rate, more probable than another rash assumption that they are 
descended from the Dravidian races of India. They never seem 
to have built stone houses; but they are experts at wood-carving, 
designing canoes on beautiful lines, and ere | polished axes of 
greenstone. Some of the women are decid pretty. They 
have acquired the art of writing, and can cover slates, flax leaves, 
and paper when they can get it, with a good firm hand, That 
they rub noses by way of salutation; that they make profuse 
lamentations at times; that they have raised objections to roads, 
as rendering their country accessible to an invading or avengi’ 
force: that they eat tree-fern, and what is worse, the intestiner 
pigs, and occasionally hunt down, pound, roast, and eat lizard 
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being the source of all evil; that they are tremendous 
talkers, and often very dirty in their persons—these are all little 
aboriginal peculiarities at which Englishmen who emigrate must 
not be violently shocked. ‘The Maori is far above the Austra- 
lian bushman in the scale of humanity, and may even take a 
higher rank than several of the aboriginal tribes of our Indian 
Empire, Their custom of tapu, or dedicating any object to sacred 

urposes, is, however, decidedly inconvenient. We borrow Mr. 
Trollope’s pithy account of this barbarous superstition: —“ The 
tapu makes a thing sacred, so that it should not be touched ; sacred 


or perhaps accursed. Priests are tapu. Food is very often tapu, | 


so that only sacred persons may eat it, and they must eat it with- 
out touching it with their hands. Places are frightfully ¢ape, so 
that no man or woman may go in upon them. Chie‘s are tapu, 
particularly in their heads. Dead bodies, in some circumstances, 
are tapu. Indeed, there is no end to the ¢apu.” The analogy otf 


Indian caste will occur to the reader, with this difierence, that | 


caste is inherent in Hindu society and fences off religious and | 


social observances by a rigid barrier erected by no mortal hands. 
Caste lies at the very root of Indian society. Tapu is compared 
by Mr. Crawford to the right of sanctuary in the middle ages, 
It could be created by the act of a chief or important per- 
sonage, and it served sometimes to keep the peace. The old 
Maori religion was, we are told, the deification of ancestors. 
But, with a few exceptions, the Maoris have become professors 
of some one form or other of Christianity. There are Angli- 
cans, Wesleyans, and Roman Catholics, and there is a sect which 
calls itself Hau Hau. Mr. Trollope gives us no particulars 
of these new lights except that they have dropped Chris- 
tianity, and Mr. Crawford says that beyond the fact that one 
part of the ritual consists in dancing round a pole, no oue 
seems to know exactly in what the creed consists. The Maori 
will not learn English, and he compels Englishmen to learn Maori, 
but he seems to have a facility for adopting English terms 
and names. A bishop becomes a “ pihope,” a Wesleyan a “ Wete- 
riana ’; and we may recollect that some years ago a native chief 
who figured conspicuously in the quarrels with the white man 
became “ Wirimu Kingo” out of William King. It is sad to think 
that a race credited with dignity, wit, and intelligence should be 
doomed to disappear. The vice of intoxication prevalent with 
Maoris who live near large towns does not entirely account for this 
downfall. A population of half-castes has sprung up from the 
union of settlers with natives, but is not on the increase. Some 
of the half-caste girls are graceful, ladylike, and good horsewomen, 
but it will grieve those sporting men who sigh over the decadence 
of the prize-ring to learn that a grandson of the celebrated 
pugilist Tom Cribb was not only no beauty—pugilists rarely are 
—but did not “look either strong or muscular.” To the fertility 
of resource of the Maori, his sporting capabilities, his activity in 
running up sheds and building canoes, and his ability to live 
where a white man would starve, the author does full justice. It 
is a consolation to think that, with a diminishing native popula- 
tion, there will henceforth be no occasion for those disputes about 
the ownership or distribution of land which formerly led to the 
sacrifice of Englishmen hurled headleng against Maoris who were 
favoured by local knowledge and sheltered in palisades and pais, 
The future of such a colony will always have for practical 
Englishmen a greater attraction than vague speculations as to the 
origin of a race, or tedious inquiries into the responsibility for 
past campaigns in the “bush.” And here Mr. Crawford an- 
ticipates that, in ten years’ time, New Zealand will be ahead of 
Victoria, which has hitherto been considered as the most im- 
portant Australian colony in regard to wealth and population, 
though the smallest in area. He is further of opinion that 2/. 
an acre is a fair price for land in New Zealand, and that a 
reduction to ten shillings, as attempted by Sir George Grey 
during his first term of office, or | only lead to improvident 
culation or locking up the land. To offer land at tive shil- 
lings an acre, as was done in the province of Nelson, seems to 
us a reckless abandonment of colonial revenue under the mis- 
taken notion that population would thereby be rapidly in- 
creased. As an experienced official, Mr. Crawford is not favour- 
able to manhood suffrage. He holds out for a moderate property 
qualification, and, like Mr. Lowe, points to Melbourne as a 
warning 5 3 democracy where every ant-hill is a mountain 
and every bush a tree. As regards secular education, Mr. Craw- 
ford seems to justify or at least palliate it, because a sparse 
popson ean support one school but not four. But arguments 
will be supplied to those who would maintain in England the 
connexion between Church and State, by Mr. Crawford’s admission 
that the Government cannot undertake to teach any religion at 
all where there is no State Church. A more hot dispute has arisen 
on the question of Provincial and Central administration. Be- 
ginning with six local Governments, the number rose to nine. The 
members of these bodies clamoured for loans and incurred reck- 
less expenditure ; became independent of control or check; and 
threatened the very existence of the Central Government. We 
gather that the Provincial Governments have been abolished, and 
that instead, a measure of self-government has been conceded to 
counties. Mr. Crawford does not give us the date of this change, 
but we believe it to have taken place in 1875. Like most 
public men who have witnessed fierce party fights and political 
altercations, the author thinks the composition of the General 
Assembly has changed for the worse. Lut he never loses hope for 
the country of his adoption ; his criticism is temperate; and the 
value of his publication is enhanced by several illustrations of fine 


lakes, narrow gorges, and coast scenery, which serve to bring before 
us one of the most promising and attractive of our Southern 
colonies. The time may come when a trip to New Zealand shall 
form part of the autumnal programme of men of “light and lead- 
ing,” and when enthusiastic members of the Alpine Club will 
scale Mount Cook and Mount Egmont, while jaded politicians will 
content themselves with a delicious plunge in the delicate pink 
basins formed by nature's hand at the hot springs of Lake 
Taupo. 


PORTUGAL, OLD AND NEW.* 


| is quite possible that there may be other English residents 
who know Portugal and the Portuguese as well as Mr. Craw- 
furd ; but it is certain that no Englishman has written more inte- 
resting books on the country. Inthe volume of “ Travels ” which 
it pleased him to publish under a nom de plume he did for the 


| dominions of the House of Braganza something of what the 


omniscient Ford had done for Spain. It struck us at once that he 
had many of the qualities which make Ford’s Handbooks such fas- 
cinating reading in spite of the continual snarls of a man who had 
small toleration for Spanish foibles and exceedingly strong preju- 
dices. Mr. Crawfurd is sympathetic where Ford was sarcastic ; 
and indeed, so far as our personal acquaintance with Portugal goes, 
we should say that he paints in too rosy colours. But it is diffi- 
cult to dispute the conclusions of an author who is thoroughly 
well informed as to all he is writing about; and if his apologies 
and arguments seem occasionally sephistical, his descriptions bear 
the vivid impress of truth. Like Vord, he shows keen artistic 
susceptibilities, with a very unusual versatility of tastes, while the 
range of his reading has been as wide as his investigations into 
subjects of very diflerent characters. His official position at Oporto 
has made him conversant with the conditions of Anglo-Portuguese 
trade ; he has for many years been a practical farmer ; and he has 
devoted the time he could spare from these pursuits to histori- 
cal, archzological, and literary studies. He sets out with a 
brief sketch of the early history of Portugal, which is perhaps too 
succinct to be altogether satisfactory. But his chapter on Affonso 
Henriquez, who may be said to have founded the monarchy as he 
was truly the father of his country, is admirable. The long 
life of the adventurous monarch, who was as much of a statesman 
and diplomatist as of a soldier, isa brilliant romance from beginning 
toend. When he succeeded at the age of seventeen to what was 
merely a principality owing allegiance to Leon, he had already 
seen much active service in the border fighting with Spaniards and 
Saracens. [le found his subjects a feeble people, who made what 
defence they could of their mountain territory, waging irregular 
warfare with their more powerful neighbours, They had never 
dared to meet the Moors in the open field; and, indeed, their 
primitive weapons and the absence of discipline must have made 
any encounter of the kind disastrous. It was under the leader- 
ship of Affonso that they were taught to adopt the arms and 
imitate the better discipline of their enemies, till, with the assist- 
ance of the Spanish allies whem his ascendency secured, they were 
victorious in more than one pitched battle. But, above all, it was 
the King’s personal prowess which animated the rude soldiery who 
followed him, while it struck terror into the garrisons whom he 
kept perpetually on the alert. He surpassed the Saracens them- 
selves in their favourite strategy of surprises; and his sagacity 
made enterprises tolerably safe which would have seemed the ex- 
tremity of insanity in another leader. Carrying, one after 
another, the fortresses that had been the bases of the Saracen 
operations, he steadily pushed forward the frontiers of his 
principality, till he ended by annexing those richer southern 
provinces which could only be defended by regularly trained 
troops. There have been few examples in history of such masterly 
statescraft, united to a chivalrous personal daring that reminds us 
of our own Coeur de Lion. To show the flattering estimation in 
which Affonso was held, Mr. Crawfurd quotes the following 
passage from an “ exasperated annalist” of the Saracens :— 

This enemy of God set about the taking of the strong places in this 
fashion. Choosing a dark and stormy night, he would sally forth with 
only a handful of picked men. Arrived betore the castle he intended to 
attack, the King it was in person who would be the first to scale the walls. 
When he had reached the parapet, he would throw himself upon the first 
sentinel, and holding a dagger to his heart, compel him to answer the 
usual challenge of his fellows,-without arousing their suspicions. After 
this he would wait in the embrasure of the battlements till his men had 
followed ; then suddenly the King would raise his war ery of Sanctiago? 
and the whole party would fall furiously, sword in hand, upon the 
garrison. 

His most memorable, if not his most daring, exploit was the 
taking of Lisbon, in which, by the way, he was aided by a fleet of 
English crusaders, who chanced to put into the harbour of Oporto 
to await the arrival of German and Flemish contingents. h 
man of the forlorn hope—half English, half Portuguese—who 
manned a moving tower that was wheeled forward to throw a 
bridge on to the battlements was provided with a piece of the 
True Cross, The assault was successful, and the victorious leader 
treated the vanquished infidels with a politic humanity which goes 
far towards explaining the permanence of hia conquests. The Pope 
could refuse nothing to this dauntless champion of Christendom, 
and had long before recognized the prince as King of Portugal; 


* Portugal, Old and New. By Oswald Crawfurd, Her Majesty’s Consult 
at Oporto, Author of * Latouche’s Travels in Portugal.” C. Kegan Paul 
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and on the death of Affonso he had not only extended his dominions 
to something like the limits of the modern kingdom, but, as Mr. 
Crawfurd remarks, he had done even more, by welding the in- 
habitants of his heterogeneous provinces into a nation. 

If more of the monarchs who succeeded him had had the 
talents and virtues of Affonso, the present condition of Portugal 
would have been very different from what it is. As it is, however, 
Mr. Crawfurd disputes altogether that the Portuguese are so 
backward as is general] er He repeats the remark he has 
often had to listen to, that Portugal is a century and a half behind 
the rest of the world, only to ridicule what he regards as its ex- 
treme absurdity. Portugal, he maintains, may compare favour- 
ably with all but the most advanced of the Western European 
nations; while even these might be tempted to envy certain ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the Portuguese. The chief drawback to their 
prosperity is the conscription; and that is a heavy burden which 
they have to bear in common with other Continental nations. But, 
if the people have little cause to complain of their administration, 
and if the humblest of them have a fair share of material comforts, 
our author is compelled to admit that they might be still better 
off if they were not so inveterately conservative in their practices. 
Before everything else, they are an agricultural people ; yet farming 

been very much at a standstill in Portugal for the last 
fourteen hundred years. If they cared to profit by the experience 
and example of other nations, they might double the number of 
their cattle, and grow a hundred and fifty bushels of corn on land 
that at present only yields a hundred. In that case they would be 
richer no doubt, but Mr. Crawfurd questions whether they would 
be happier. And, in fact, the small farmer apparently surrounds 
himself with a sufficiency of rough comforts, while the labourers 
he employs are even better off in their degree. It is true that 
wages are low, though they have been steadily tending upwards ; 
but then the wants of the peasant are few, and the food which is 
supplied to him by his master is not only abundant but varied. 
It is curious, by the way, that dried codfish should figure so 
conspicuously in the fare of all classes, although it has to be 
imported from Norway or Newfoundland, and is by no means ex- 
traordinarily cheap. But, when cooked with oil, as it generally 
is in that land of olives, “ it is probably, weight for weight, the 
richest food, in all the life-sustaining elements, of any known to 
mankind.” The national stew, which is a liberal Portuguese trans- 
lation of the Spanish puchero, sounds much more palatable, and 
must be nearly as nourishing, as it is compounded of gourds, 
cabbages or beans, rice, beef or bacon, Nothing can be more 
imitive than the implements of husbandry, and no such practice 
is known as the use of artificial manure; yet the farmers can 
raise corn crops year after year on the same land, which 
apparently is the great secret of their prosperity. Mr. Craw- 
furd accounts for this by the relatively enormous quantity of 
natural manure produced on each farm, in consequence of the 
simple and economical system that is universally adopted. All 
the straw is consumed as food for the cattle, while the litter 
employed in stabling the animals of all sorts consists of gorse, 
heather, and various wild plants, which are cut in the patch 
of forest or unreclaimed land which is almost invariably attached 
to each farm for that purpose. Of course, where circumstances are 
favourable, the most protitable cultivation is that of the vine, and 
Mr. Orawfurd can speak with some authority of the famous vintages 
of the Douro. He isa firm believer in the virtues of port, and 
declares the practice of adulteration so frequently charged against 
the merchants to be a baseless calumny. It is true that at one 
time the English drinker liked his port to be dark in colour 
and fruity in flavour. Then the required tint was given by a 
strong infusion of elder-berries ; logwood being never used, as was 
alleged, for the simple reason that it would not have served the 
purpose. But now that port-wine drinkers have learned to admire 
the natural garnet colour, the growers have gladly dispensed with 
the elder-berries, which were actually dearer than grapes. And 
Mr. Crawfurd asserts that port must be pure, “ because 
there is nothing so cheap as port wine itself to adulterate 
it with.” Consequently, it you go to a house of good stand- 
ing, you may buy your wine in the absolute certainty that 
it will not only keep sound, but advance each year in value. 
So far, we may say, he has convinced and reassured us. 
But when he tells us at the same time that the port-wine 
country is but twenty-seven miles in length by five or six in 
breadth, and when we call to mind the quantity of “port” in 
circulation at hotels as well as private dinner-tables, we know 
that, where we have no vouchers for its pedigree, we must gener- 
ally be swallowing either transmuted “ Tarragona ” or the ingenious 
products of the Hamburg chemical factories. 

One of the best and most lively chapters is that upon country 
life and sport. We quite agree with Mr. Crawfurd that the Eng- 
lish battue system is a mistake, but perhaps the Portuguese 
country gentlemen go into the opposite extreme. Indeed the 
account of one of their shooting parties reads like a burlesque, 
though Mr. Crawfurd gives the by no means unnecessary assurance 
that he has painted closely from the life, and merely combined his 
materials, We are told that the motto of the Portuguese sports- 
man may be taken to be, “The greatest amusement of the greatest 
number (of men and dogs), with the least possible expenditure of 
game.” A couple of dozen neighbours arrange to meet, with 
& promiscuous pack of thirty or forty dogs. Some six or 
eight of the party are armed with primitive guns, the rest 
being equipped with formidable quarter-staves. The coverts 
are beaten in a vociferous line, while the dogs do some wild 


ranging when not fighting among themselves. Game is 
although the term is comprehensive there. A blackbird would: 
be unhesitatingly bagged, did circumstances admit of stalking. 
him; and the appearance of an unfortunate rabbit produces in- 
tense excitement. Now a fox is tumbled over ina volley, and. 
next a red-legged partridge falls a victim; but naturally anything 
with wings has a fair chance of escape. With ground game it is 
different. A hare, though it may elude the guns and the quarter- 
staves, can hardly help running into the jaws of the dogs; and 
indeed those impulsive and obstreperous animals are likely to 
rend it to pieces in any case. For that probable contingency due 
preparation is made. The tattered pieces are stitched together 
with needle and thread, and then the body is decently disposed 
in a linen-bag provided for the purpose. Altogether Mr. Craw- 
furd’s volume is a pleasant blending of the grave and gay; and we 
may add that his report of the travelling accommodation in 
Portugal is by no means so unsatisfactory as to deter tourists from 
visiting the country. 


MATRIMONIAL BONDS.* 


VHE author of this story places the home of her heroine in 
France, though why she does so it is not very easy to tell. 
All her characters, with the exception of a servant or two who 
play very unimportant parts, are English people. They had, 
we are told, long lived in a French provincial town, but 
there is nothing in their character or their mode of life which 
might not just as well be found in a town in Somersetshire 
or Yorkshire. There is nothing in the descriptions which 
shows that the author has any more intimate knowledge of 
French provincial life than can be picked up by readin French 
novels, and by spending a fortnight on the other side of the 
Channel. Perhaps, however, she may have thought that it would 
be prudent to provide some justification for the love that she 
clearly has for airing her French. At the same time she should 
have remembered that the reader also is justified in expecting that 
her French shall be far better than that of the common run of 
novelists. He has certainly a right to complain when he comes 
across such an excess of accentuation as chér ami. He may also 
fairly wonder how it happens that in the same paragraph a woman 
is described as naive, and some London beauties as blasé. Wh 
should not a regard to grammatical inflections be extended to bo 
alike? It isa pity that before people begin to write they do not 
either take the trouble to learn their own language, or at all 
events get over their vanity at having acquired some scraps of a 
foreign language. It is certainly either ignorance or vanit 
that leads an author to write that “one day was an éclat,” an 
that “glasses gave a lady a genre.” However, there is this to be 
said by way of excuse in the present case—the author's English 
is not of the kind that suffers by an admixture of a few French 
phrases. It is bad enough not to admit of being easily made 
worse. She is one of those who delight in long words and an 
abundance of adjectives. She tells how a little girl brought a 
basket of peaches; she calls them “large, heavy, deep red, and 
le green balls.” She wishes to say that a wife who was kept by 
be husband without money was greatly embarrassed ; she writes 
that “she felt keenly the dilemmas which impecuniosity entails.” 
What a fine mixture—a bit of logic, a bit of law, and a word of 
Latin origin in seven syllables! The heroine goes to Ceylon. 
One night she looked thoughtfully at the thick foliage, undis- 
tinguishable in the gloaming. “Gloaming,” by the way, we venture 
to inform the author, does not mean the darkness of a tropical 
night. The breeze wafted her acrid odours. There was a faint 
murmur as of wings and of living things. The wings, apparently, 
belonged to things that were dead. There were strange sounds of 
musical instruments, with a weirdness in them that soothed the 
spirit. Now we come to the climax of fine writing. “It seemed 
as if all these sounds combined to produce a somnolent effect.” 
The reader by this time owns that he himself begins to feel drowsy, 
but then there is about him nothing heroic, otherwise it would be 
a somnolent effect that this silly writing and these big words 
combined would produce. A few days later on the heroine goes 
with some of her triends on a kind of picnic to the top of a hill. 
She finds there “a low square building, occupied by a man and his 
wife, who added to their resources by accommodating visitors,” 
“Good phrases,” said Justice Shallow, “ are surely, and ever were, 
very commendable. Accommodated! it comes of ‘accommodo’; 
very good; a good phrase.” But what would he have said had he 
heard that a man and his wife not only accommodated visitors, but 
also added to their resources by so doing. After all, a kind of dignity 
is thrown round life by such expressions as these. The dealer in 
old clothes can hold up his head the higher as he tramps his daily 
round, when he is told that he is adding to his resources by accom- 
modating his customers. Even to the common hangman such a 
source of pride cannot be refused. But to return to our author, 
for we can still spare a little space for one or two more of her 
big words. Her heroine, after an absence of some years, returns 
to the town where she had been born. She goes to her grand- 
father’s houss. She finds a path along which she had us:d to 
walk “nearly obliterated. . . . . The branches interwoven 
with each other obstructed locomotion,” 
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found at last that solitude “‘ had fostered the one idea which, if 
suffered exclusively to occupy the mind, must produce an ab- 
normal condition, greatly prejudicial to improvement and useful- 
ness. 

Mixed with this bigness of words is to be found a simplicity, or, 
at all events, a minuteness, of description which is at times some- 
what offensive. Thus the author describes how te villain of the 
book when living in Ceylon, though he had a gold spittoon at his 
side, “ dispensed with the article, and expectorated all over the 
room.” Inthe same volume she describes the smoking-room of 
a virtuous character—the heroine's Uncle Tom. “ Two larze com- 
fortable old-fashioned chairs,” she writes, “ were on each side of 
the fireplace, and a few spittoons lay scattered about at con- 
venient distances.” This is a woman who sets herself up 
as the champion of her sex, and records her protest against 
what she describes as religious and social prejudices. Life, no 
doubt, is sadly troubled by prejudices; but, whatever freedom may 
be gained for women by means of such advocates as the author of 
this worthless story, we trust that the social prejudice—if, indeed, 
it is a prejudice—will still remain which has hitherto restrained 
our female writers from introducing into their stories expectoration 
and spittoons. Let them be content with recording, as we find 
recorded in the pages before us, that men lighted cigars and called 
for a soda and brandy. The rest cun be left to the imagination to 
supply. There are subjects on which a writer can, with perfect 
propriety, be as minute as she likes, Into the details of dress our 
ady novelists have always been allowed to enter with the utmost 
fulness. Thus we find no fault with the author when she describes 
“a delicate white barége dress, trimmed with black velvet and 
lace”; and “a black lace fichu, to be crossed on her bosom and tied 
at the back with long flowing ends.” She knows her audience 
no doubt. Her chief readers will be found among milliners’ appren- 
tices and ladies’ maids ; and they, it would seem, strangely enough, 
are never tired of descriptions of dress, They will even be pleased 
to hear that a gentleman, when dressing for dinner, found not only 
his clothes laid out by his wife, but even a handkerchief delicately 
perfumed. There is, however, in this, we must admit, more than 
at first sight appears. The gentleman had treated his wife 
very harshly, and yet such a pattern was she of wifely duty that 
she did not fail to perfume, and to perfume delicately, his hand- 
kerchief. Unhappily, virtue such as this is not rewarded. The 
least that the reader could have expected is that he would have 
used his delicately-perfumed handkerchief in brushing away a 
hasty tear of penitence that burst forth in spite of himself. 
No such thing. The wife had to console herself with a basin 
of arrowroot, with wine, made by a faithful old nurse; 
and when she went to bed her laicthenil “came into the 
room like a gust of wind, seized his greatcoat hanging on a 
peg, and, without looking at her, dashed out, closing the door 
noisily.” Such conduct as this could have but one end. The 
wife returned to England and lived there with her little child, 
while the husband remained in Ceylon. One afternoon she had a 
kind of vision. It was an afternoon in summer. The canary, we 
are told, was twittering in his cage. Thegold-tish disported them- 
selves to their heart's content. The newts in the aquarium were 
quiet, resting on the cavernous rock. There were no signs of life in 
the snails; they were not troubled with cares and the solving of 
problems. In the mind of an enormous cat floated visions of 
creamy milk and tit-bits, with an occasional juicy mouse as a 
relish. The heroine yielded to the mesmeric influence of her vivid 
imagination. She saw a vision, which takes three pages to describe, 
in which she moved on as if propelled by wings. At last she 
woke, and the great cat woke , and had a good stretch, 
preparing himself for his afternoon meal of creamy milk. Nothing 
came of the vision, so far as we can see, and so we need not 
waste our reader's time, as the author wasted ours, by describing 
it. However an evil day came. The child died, and there was 
in the house an ominous, unbroken stillness cold and heavy as the 
hand of death. A cold, heavy, unbroken, ominous stillness was 
inconsistent of course with all the life that had been found there 
of old. ‘Not only had the canary been sent away, but even “ the 
fish and the newts were things of the past.” The big cat alone 
remained, and as before had his creamy milk and his juicy mice. 

Matters go on from bad to worse. The heroine very imprudently 
goes out for a walk when the east wind is blowiug and rain 
age eget She gets so wet that she enters her house 
by kitchen, for fear of leaving a trail of water behind 
her in the hall. She perspires, she shivers, she trembles, 
her teeth knock together, and she obstinately refuses to take 
anything to eat. She does not even send for the doctor. It 
is within less than a dozen pages of the end of the third 
volume that she is guilty of this act of rashness. It was, 
indeed, deliberately throwing away her life. Instead of getting 
into a bed over which the warming-pan had been first_passed, and 
then taking a good hot drink, she completed her toilet, drew near 
the glass, and examined her face. “ ‘The eyes, the mouth were 
dead.” The nose, we suppose, was still alive, and so she could 

to breathe. But not even a single sneeze is heard to give us 
confidence. Though we are not told in so many words, the nose 
must have very quickly followed the eyes and the mouth, and 
after it went, no doubt, the chin. In fact, in the very next page 
but one the whole woman dies, and the reader is at last freed 
from her and the author. 


FRENCH LITERATURPF. 


A PRAISEWORTHY custom of the French Academy of Moral 
Sciences, which from time to time appoints commissioners 
to inquire into subjects of social and economic importance, has re- 
sulted in the production of not a few books of merit, notably M. 
Léonce de Lavergne’s Economie rurale dela France. M. Baudril- 
lart’s La Normandie (1) is the first instalment of a similar detailed 
report on the present state of the rural districts of that province. 
The book is one of interest and value, though, as in the author's 
just finished Histoire du luxe, we could sometimes wish for more 

recise information and more abundant illustration by individual 
instances than is here given us. Nevertheless the volume comes 
very conveniently at a time when there is so much searching of 
heart as to the agricultural prospects of England, all the more so 
that the soil and climatic conditions of Normandy differ but little 
from those of our own South-Western counties. M. Baudrillart 
gives a sketch of the rural industries of the chief divisions of the 
country, the stock-rearing and cheese-making of the North and East, 
the butter-making of the coast districts of Calvados and the 
Manche, and the mixed husbandry of the Western and Southern 
portions of the latter department, and of the picturesque but not 
altogether fertile tract called the Bocage. Incidentally forestry, 
and the business, now an almost extinct one in England, of the 
weavers who combine work at their trade at home with the culti- 
vation of a small plot of ground, are touched upon. Tolerably 
full information will also be found on the subjects of large and 
small holdings, of peasant-proprietorship and tenant-farming, and 
especially of the social and economic condition of the people, 
against whom the same charge of intemperance is brought as with 
us. Another interesting point handled is the singular stagna- 
tion of population in Normandy, which is actually reducing 
its census steadily, if not very fast. Prefixed to this is an 
historical sketch of the earlier history of. the province; inter- 
esting enough, but occupying a space which might perhaps, on 
the whole, have been better given to more detailed treatment with 
examples of the subjects already mentioned, and especially of 
the petite culture in poultry, vegetables, &c., for which Normandy 
is so famous. 


M. Léon Gautier is a favourable example of the rare author 
who is not too proud or too indolent thoroughly to remodel his 
work where such remodelling is necessary. The third volume (2) 
of the new edition of his Epopées frangaises, which is really a 
new book, contains a complete account and abstract of all the 
chansons de geste relating directly to Charlemagne. As, notwith- 
standing the activity which has lately prevailed in this depart- 
ment of literary study, many of these are still in MS., the book 
is as indispensable to students as it is interesting to the general 
reader. 1t should be observed that the second volume has not yet 
appeared, the first and third only being as yet obtainable. 


What may be called the domestic Memoirs of Guizot (3) will 
probably give to most readers a pleasanter idea of that re- 
markable specimen of the political Zittérateur than they have 
hitherto entertained. In one of the letters here given he 
complains of the habit “de faire de moi ce personnage 
tragique, solitaire, tendu, qui finira ~ devenir une espéce 
de légende fausse comme toutes les Iégendes.” Perhaps this 
particular myth is not absolutely destitute of truth. Even in 
the present volume one is sensible of a certain stiffness, and an 
absence of humour which occasionally recalls Mr. Gladstone. 
But, at the same time, the ardent domestic affections of the man, 
and a certain interest in little things which is a pleasant relief to 
his outward life of incessant bookmaking and doctrinaire states- 
manship, are pleasantly enough represented. What M. Guizot 
thought of the Crystal Palace in its infancy, how he had an ad- 
venture with Her Majesty at Windsor which nearly approached 
that of Mr. Pickwick at the “Great White Horse” at Ipswich ; 
how he used to walk across the Park to the Foreign Office, pro- 
bably with an umbrella on the pattern of his revered master, &c., 
are things pleasantly told here—for the most part in his own words 
—and pleasant to read. It must be added that the book strengthens 
the impression that Guizot owed his position at least as much to 
the accident of his being “ taken up” by various persons of 
quality as to his intrinsic power. 

M. Bouffé’s Souvenirs (4) make a very satisfactory addition to 
the list, already a long and goodly one, of actors’ autobiographies. 
The “ Gamin de Paris ”—a gamin of fourscore years at the time of 
writing—tells his early history, his exploitation by covetous man- 
agers, his meeting with the wittiest and pleasantest of all such 
persons, Nestor Roqueplan, and his consequent enjoyment of four 
years’ happiness and comparative wealth at the Varidtés, and then 
the unlucky nervous affection which disabled him from pursuing 
his profession ; and he tells all this with great simplicity, with an 
entire absence of undue egotism, and therefore in a manner 
necessarily attractive. M. Clément’s sketch of Prud’hon (5) is 
of course less personal, and is occupied to some extent with 
descriptions of the artist’s works; but it is readable enough. 


(1) La Normandie. Par H. Baudrillart. Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 
Les épopées frangaises, Par Léon Gautier. Tome mr. Paris: 
me. 


(3) M. Guizot dans sa famille. Par Madame de Witt. Paris: L, 
Hachette & Co. 


(4) Mes souvenirs. 1800-1880. Par Bouffé. Paris: Dentu, 
(5) Prudhon. Par Charles Clément. Paris: Didier, 
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The fourth volume of Le livre de bord (6) has somewhat less in- 
terest than its forerunners, great part of it being taken up with the 
events of 1848 and following years. M. Alphonse Karr the 
tician is decidedly a less important person than M. Alphonse 
conversing about things in general. The end of the volume, how- 
ever, tells of the establishment of the garden at Nice, destined 
soon to be famous; and the beginning has some amusing notices 
of Sainte-Adresse, of the extremely independent sailor who looked 
after M. Karr’s boats, of the wicked Englishmen who left their 
vessel and ran away when they were beaten at the Havre 
Regatta, &e. 

As usual, volumes of reprinted essays and fewilletuns form a 
considerable and not the least valuable part of the month’s 
literature. The 19th series of Nouveaux Samedis (7) show their 
author in his sufficiently well-known character of a critic with 
considerably more light than sweetness. M. de Pontmartin has 
probably a greater knack of saying acute things in an acrid and 
unpleasant way than any other living reviewer; but the acridity 
surpasses even the acuteness. The essay on that disgraceful book 
to all concerned, M. Pons’s Sainte-Beuve et ses Inconnues, is a 
model of crossgrained humour and bad taste, the references to a 
certain famous and unfortunate “Adéle” being specially dis- 
creditable. But it is no new thing for M. de Pontmartin to forget 
that ink is not made wholly of gall when he speaks of his 
brilliant rival. On the other hand, we have not the least objection 
to abandon M. Emile Zola to his tender mercies. A pitchiork is 
an admirable instrument for handling certain kinds of farmyard 

roduce. Another instalment of a bulky reprint is to be found 
in the 8th volume of M. Louis Blanc’s Dix ans de Uhistoire 
d Angleterre (8), which deals chiefly with the year 1867 and its 
Reform Bill, with the Luxemburg question, Mentana, the 
Yelverton case, and the Manchester murder. In Promenades 
archéologiques (9), M. Gaston Boissier reprints from the Revue des 
Deus Mondes his articles on the recent “ finds” at Rome, at Ostia, 
and at Pompeii, The papers are not unworthy of an Academician, 
or of the reputation which France has long had for belles-lettres in 
the proper sense of the term. MM. Hovelacque, Picot, and 
Vinson (10) have clubbed together to publish a large number of 
short papers on ethnological and linguistic subjects, the greater 
part of the book being occupied by M. Vinson’s articles on the 
Basque language. A paper on the Basque pastorals, interesting in 
these days of Passion-play mania, and another on the famous 
song of Altabiskar, may be singled ovt from the rest. Les 
araignées de mon plafond (11) seem to be reprints from the 
Charivari, and are naturally slight; here and there, however, they 
have interest, as for instance where M. Véron gives some remini- 
scences of the unfortunate Glatigny. 

The second volume of Admiral Jurien de la Graviére’s Marine 
des anciens (12) finishes the Trireme period, and handles Jess fully 
that of Quinqueremes, bringing the history up to the time of 
Agathocles. It may be noted in passing that the Admiral in- 
dicates the Calais-Douvres as the type of the transport ship of 
the future, and thinks that the function of men-of-war will be 
mainly to protect transports—a view worthy of consideration. 
Colonel Ardent du Picq, who fell, it seems, at Metz, left some 
arg on fighting (13), which are now after many days published. 

heir title describes them excellently; they are not strategical or 
tactical discourses, but actual papers on fighting, hand-to-hand 
fighting especially, ancient and modern. A great deal that is in- 
structive, both for professional and fur geueral readers, will be 
found in the chapters they contain. 

Recent travels and voyages present nothing of great interest. 
A reprint of Professor Nordenskidld’s letters (14) during his 
famous voyage contains too little detail about the countries visited 
to be thoroughly satisfactory. M. Fortuné du Boisgobey has 
waited ten or twelve years, it seems, to publish his sketches (15), 
aud might have waited a good deal longer, for they are slight 
enough and often out of date. It isalmost inconceivable how any 
Frenchman, having written sneers at the German army before 1870, 
should publish them now. In the East M. du Boisgobey enters into 
necessary rivalry with some formidable competitors, and naturally 
has the worst of the comparison. On the other hand, M. Paul 
Bourde’s A travers [Algérie (16), though not remarkable for 
literary merit, is a sober and careful view of the country to which, 
-after long despising it, Frenchmen seem to be now turning, as 
capable of making up to them in some degree for their losses in 
Europe. M. Paul Bourde is moderately and cautiously sanguine. 


f Le livre de bord. Tomeiv. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris : Calmann- 
Lévy. 
<7) Noureaur Samedis. Par A. de Pontmartin. 19°™¢ série. Paris: 
‘Calmann-Lévy. 

(8) Dix ans de Vhistoire d’ Angleterre. Par Louis Blanc. Tome Vill. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
a2 Promenades archéologiques. Par G. Boissier. Paris: L. Hachette 


(10) Meélanges de linguistique et @anthropologie. Par A, Hovelacque, E. 
Picot, J. Vinson. Pose: Leroux. : 
(11) Les araignées de mon plafond. Par P. Véron. Paris: Dentu. 
{12) La marine des anciens. 2°™€ partie. Par l’Amiral Jurien de la 
Gravitre. Paris: Plon. 
(13) Etudes sur le combat. Par le Colonel Ardent du Picq. Paris: 
Hachette, Dumaine. 


(14) Lettres de Nordenskiéld. 1878-1880. Paris: Dreyfous. 
(15) Du Rhin au Nil. Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 
(a6) A travers P Algérie. Par Paul Bourde. Paris: Charpentier. 


M. Reinach’s Manuel de philologie(17) has nothing bad about 
it but its title. It is in reality a kind- of methodized classical 
dictionary based on Freund's 7rtennium Philologicum, and giving 
in successive sections information about classical bibliography, 
paleography, art, numismatics, comparative grammar, music, pro- 
sody, mythology, and what are roughly called antiquities—that is 
to say, everything except literary’ and political history proper. 
Whether a methodical treatise giving a very conde: view of 
all these subjects as wholes is better than a dictionary for refer- 
ence as they occur to the student is a large question; but the task 
which M. Reinach set before himself seems to have been fairly 
accomplished. 

“ Solidarity ” is one Of those numerous terms of modern 
French political slang which the obstinate Briton sometimes pro- 
fesses himself unable to understand. M. Marion’s treatise of La 
solidarité morale (18) might seem to have been written for the 
instruction of such. It divides itself into a treatise on the forma- 
tion of individual character and another on the relations of indi- 
viduals in society to one another. Both contain evidence of a 
good deal of thought and reading. 

We can only notice here the important and learned work of 
M. Lenormant (19), who has begun with the Creation, and has 
declined to passer au déluge in less than six hundred pages. The 
book includes an account and a discussion of the traditional cos- 
mogony of all Semitic nations, together with much other lore. Its 
substance appears to be, in part at least, the same as that of some 
articles by its author which have from time to time appeared in 
the Contemporary Review. 

The number for 1879 of M. Jouin’s annual survey of the sculp- 
ture of the Salon (20) is prefaced by an interesting discussion on 
bas-relief, which brings out the hybrid character of that form 
of art, partaking of both sculpture and painting. 

We may mention two translations from the American-English, 
one of Colonel Higginson’s Histury of the United States for the 
Young (21), and the other a French version of a book not 
destitute of merit, the Dolitical Comedy of Europe (22). 

M. Desmaze’s book (23) has an admirable subject, and contains 
some curious facts, but is far from being well arranged and still 
further from completeness. 

M. de Sourdeval, on the other hand (24), has contrived to get 
a very considerable amount of information into a small space and 
to be interesting as well. 

In a translated handbook of Nihilism (25), warranted by two 
unexceptionable authorities—MM. Turgenief and Herzen the 
younger—a good deal of detail will be found, especially in reference 
to Herzen the elder and to Tchernichewsky and his curious novel 
What ts to be Done? 

Positivist politicians still continue to occupy themselves with 
Danton. M. Dubost’s handling (26) shows ability, but is on the 
whole inferior to Dr. Robinet’s. Moreover every treatment of the 
French Revolution which palliates the proscription of the Giron- 
dins and the September massacres, while it exclaims at the murder 
of the Hébertists and Dantonists, is condemned as one-sided by 
this very fact. 

Among books which require rather mention than comment we 
may name two new Guides-Joanne—one on the baths of 
Europe (27) and one on the Peninsula(28); an excellent 
graphical Handbook of France and her Colonies (29), well illus- 
trated, in a cheap form, and altogether one of the best books of the 
kind we have ever seen; a useful Annual Register of home and 
foreign aflairs for the year 1879, by @ member of the French 
Chamber (30); two volumes, or rather tracts, of the Bibliotheque 
utile (31), one dealing with the invasion of 1792, the other with 
the subject (now interesting very many Frenchmen) of the slow 
rate of increase of the French population ; and, lastly, the first two 
fescicules of the fifth edition of Vapereau’s well-known Diction- 


naire des contemporains (32). This last needs no recommendation, - 


m (17) Manuel de philologie classique. Par S. Reinach. Paris: L. Hachette 
Co. 
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Maisonneuve. 
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though it is certainly a pity that M. Vapereau has not an English 
sub-editor, or at least an English reader. Mr. Ansdell would, 
we should imagine, be surprised to hear that he has achieved a 
landscape depicting “ Pligicham in the isle of Pkye”; and if the 
Marquess of Lorne and his offices are worth mentioning at all, the 
fact of his being Governor-General of Canada, an appointment of 
some importance and not of yesterday, deserves notice. 

M. Lemerre has enriched his Petite Bibliotheque Littéraire, 
which is already one of the most important collections kept on sale 
by any F sens nan by the first volume of a complete edition of Paul 
Louis Courier (33) and by a reprint of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly’s Le 
Dandysme (34). The first recommends itself. M. Barbey d’Aure- 
villy is an unequal and rather singular writer, whose works, though 
never widely popular in France (notwithstanding their having 
sometimes had some difficulties with Mrs. Grundy), have been 
loudly extolled by a few competent, if rather wayward, judges. Le 
Dandysme, the direct object of which is the glorification of 
Brummel, will hardly, we think, find much favour in England, 
oy its author knows what he is writing about, and is no fool. 
= has humour, but hardly the right kind of humour for the 
subject. 

In M. A. Daudet’s Thédtre (35) there is only one piece that can 
be called really remarkable, and that is L’Arlésienne. This, as a 
dramatic picture of that Southern passion which is indifferent to 
the worthiness or faithfulness of the beloved object, and which, 
once deceived, turns only to madness, is decidedly powerful, not to 
mention that, asa picture of the life of one of the most picturesque 
and least hackneyed districts of France, it has the value that might 
be expected in a work by the author of Lettres de mon moulin. 
Les, absents—going to prove that that class of persons have by no 
means toujours tort—is an amusing trifle, but there is not much to 
be said for the remaining pieces. 

The author of Le train 17 deserves the first place among A 
group of not too distinguished or successful novelists. But La 
maitresse (36), though workmanlike and possessed of a certain in- 
terest like all M. Clarétie’s books of whatever kind, is not exactly 
a masterpiece. In Les soirées de Médan (37), M. Zola and five of 
his young friends have, they tell us majestically, defied “la mau- 
vaise foi et l’ignorance de la critique courante.” In L’attaque du 
Moulin, which is the master’s work, and which, like all the rest, 
is a tale of the war of 1870, we have tlie pleasure of recog- 
nizing a piece of work containing nothing objectionable. It isa 
battle-sketch which might serve as a text to a painting of De 
Neuville’s, and it shows, what we as the present representatives of 
npn and unfair criticism are well enough aware of, that, if M. 

la would leave off groping in the mud and throwing it at his 
betters, he would make a very fair littérateur of the second class, 
The young friends, however, have largely made up for the modera- 
tion of their distinguished chief, and Les sotrées de Médan will, we 
have good hope, do its in bringing naturalism to its due and 
much to be wished-for grave. When all the various pene gb 8 
and acts of humanity have been duly described, there will be no- 
thing more to do, and then M. Zola and the a. Se will 
perhaps turn their attention to literature as a change. Pére 
anconnu (38) is a rather well-written novel of French military 
life in a marching regiment, and Les guerres de la paroisse 
a picture too elaborate, but not devoid of merit, of the woes of the 
country clergy (39). M. Monteil (40) would evidently consider 
these woes more than merited, for Henriette Grey is an anti- 
clerical novel of a fine sincerity. Mme. René Sosta (41)—who tells 
us that she would have written under her own name, but that 
since George Sand’s day no French publisher will take a lady's 
novel except under a male nom de plume—has imitated, now the 
late M. Feydeau, now the living M. Feuillet, more well than 
wisely. Une faute (42) and Fosca (43) are both studies of pro- 
vincial life for the most part, the scene of the former being Alsace, 
with a German, of course, for first villain ; that of the latter, Rouen. 
M. Dubarry’s book (44) has but little literary merit, and consists 
of sections—half tale, half history—representing the enormities of 
Germans from the first Frederick William and his tabagie down- 
wards. Lastly, in Les belles amtes de M. de Talleyrand (45), Mme. 
Mary Summer has completed the study of Republican manners 
which she began in Le dernier amour de Mirabeau, There is more 
archeology than art in her book. 
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‘A statement of particulars and general conditions can be had on sppiication between the Makes an agreeable and 
Domain Cairo, to W proposals KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. Drink 
EDOUARD BOULERUN? Cone = 
J the State 
Cairo, May 24, 1880. ROUSTEM (Pacha). Tiometnes. KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Combines particularly well 
ONSOLS versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols now v yield onl : 
C' ; La ae cent. and must fall in price; Freehold Ground Rents are quite as y EE REI.—RO YAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
rcent., and increase in value. List of Lots for Sale, and fortes with all Atrated Waters 
"THE “TABULAR PROPERTY REGISTER, gratis, of Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN 
& Co., 66 London Wall, KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
a delicious wit it 
FENGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. end tithe addition of lquears. 
“ ORIENT LINE. 
The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS | HOCK. 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE intains its character 
ur. | REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
4,107 600 URI 750 in all Climates. 
CHIMBORAZO 3817 550 LUSITANIA 550 
BOD. 550 POTOSI . 600 
GARONNE AT 600 Is a cheap Wine. 
The above Steamers jally fitted for carrying all classes of passengers thro FL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
the Tropics on long and passages hitherto the record. EK Can be obtained from 
fn tothe Managers ofthe Line, L REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK 
For further iculars a to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & —. . 
ILLS’ 


HOTELS. 


Esplanade. _ ~ West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. eh for L dGentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


THE. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 
ns 250 Rooms, and is model of sani’ excellence,” Rable-d’hote daily. Two 


Months" Tourist Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in England.—Full information of 


DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


“ WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco : to be a lone man's 
‘ood, a sad man’s Cordial: a wakeful 

—_ 's no Herb like it under the canopy of 
. packets, lined with tinfoil 


WILLS, W. D. & HO ‘ 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 


“Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Ode 3. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


I LLIAM Ss. 
Respectfully invites inspection of his STOCK of CHIMNEY PIECES, 
Interiors, and Modern GRATES, FENDERS, TILES, and CURBS for Hearths: 
GRATES.—Register and Hob Grates with Tile Panels, 
INDEPENDENT or Dog Grates, in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, 
Steel, and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 
TILE PANELS for ditto, Hand Painted or Printed. (Several Special Designs.) 
FENDER CURBS for Tile Hearths, in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and Marble of 
various kinds. 
TILE HEARTHS.—An assortment of 50 Tile Hearths, all differing in design, 
ready laid for inspection. “4 
CHIMNEY PIECES in Foreign and English Marbles, Early English, Oak and 
Walnut, Inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Engraved Brass Panels, and Bevyelled Glass 


Most of the above are so arranged as to give the viewer a complete idea of 
general effect of the articles when fixed. ee 
LAMPS.—New Designs. 

Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Moderator, and others in Bronze, Ormolu, Crystal, 
Porcelain, from 2s. 6d. to £10. 
COLZA OIL.—Highest quality, 2s. 8d. per Gallon. 
KEROSINE OIL.—Water White, safe, inodorous, Is. 1. per Gallon. 
In Drums of Five Gallons and upwards, Is. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., 
CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
liber: THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, hen, and most 
@ud'19,20,and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. Ketablished °° Tottenham Court Road, 


Sronmonger, 


Rose's LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


Te 
LIME JUICE 

Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 
LIME J nel 


A delicious Drink in W: 
Effervescing in all Aérated “Waters. 


LIME JUICE 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 


highly medicinal, Cooling 
purifying the "Blood, 
assisting Digestion. 


LIME J UICE 

Is recommended by 

and Medical as 
eminently wholesome. 


LIME JUICE 


Sold everywhere b: 
Wine Merchants, Tocers, ‘Chemists, &e. 


LIME JUICE 
Wholesale Stores, 
11 Curtain Road, London, and 
41 Mitchell Street, Leith. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.’’—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Rose's CORDIAL.- 


Rose's 


Roses 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL, 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Rose's CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Rose's CORDIAL, 


“ THE 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins, 
739. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
‘Lhe Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 
aa Tavested runt of he of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4,000,000, being more than 28 times 
renewa. mium 
The rec ent divi vision chewed a clear surplus of £1,893.700, after ating for all future claims. 
The effect of the distribution was to ~~ e a total addition of 2574 per cent. to Policies taken 


out in 1817, of 172) n out in 1827, of 135 per cent. to Policies taken out in 
101} cent. to Policies taken out 3 1846. of 74 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1856, 
of 31} per cent. to Policies taken o 1866, and 10 per cent. to Pol ken out in 1874. 

T di to Policies taken out in 1861 was sufficient. if so applied, to extinguish all 
Premiums ose during the next ten years; Ist Policies taken in 1855 could also 
of 40 per cent. 
on the sums 


It has never allowed commission or employed agents, whercby more than £2,000,000 have been 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PALD-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
P H@NIX 


FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, — —ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000, RESERVE FUND, £175.00. 
Orvict—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kon Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current at Head OF customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance d doe not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for a = on the following terms, viz. : 


At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agree upon. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra - and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe youstody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LF4 & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 
Signature,“ LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the the Proprietors Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
‘xport Oilmen ge! Sauces throughout 


London ; nerally. Retail, by Dealers in 
DPD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 
remedy for Acidity of the b Hi he, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
WASH YOUR DOGS. 


te PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP destroys Insects, 
cleanses the skin and improves the coat and general health of the Dog. Price ls., of 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Frmst Ciass SUBSCRIPTION ........ ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
London Book Society Subscription .. Two Guineas per annum. 
First Class Country Subscription.... Three Guineas per annum. 


Many copies of _ of the following Books are at home this day : The Life of the 
Prince Consort, The Life of Bishop Wilberforce, Memoirs of Rev. Henry Venn, 
Canon Farrar’s St. Paul, Dixon’s Royal Windsor, Sala’s Paris, Sir 8. W. Baker's 
Cyprus, ws of Prince Metternich, Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 

in’s Country the Passion Play, The Qneen of the Meadow, The Story of 
Barbara, Magnum Bonum, Donna Quixote, A Sylvan Queen, and many other Recent 
Works of acknowledged merit and general interest. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 

Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready and will be forwarded on application. 
New OxrorD Street: June 5, 1880. 


"THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to any amount, to the supply required, All 
with A Clearance New Publications, 


tis post free. 
FA pp of Surplus Book ‘Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be piicats 


UOTE oc CHU N’S. HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are uired, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, JUNE 1889, 
No. 606. New Serres CXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 


Tre Croorrr Mec: A Story oF THE YEAR (CoxcLUDED.) By 
AGRICULTURAL CoMPETITION IN AMERICA, BY THE RicuT Hoy. Lyon 
Last YEARS OF THE Prixce Consort. By THE EDITOR. 
GEoLoGy AND History. By GRANT ALLEN, 
Mary ANERLEY: A YorRKSHIRE TALE. By R, D. BhackMORE. CHAPTER XLIT.— 
A or Buttons. XLIII.—A PLEASANT INTERVIEW. XLIV.—THE Way 
OF THE XLV.—TuHE THING Is Just. 
Mr. ANcEsTor®. By Proressor VEITCH. 
DriamMonps, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. By AGNES M. CLERKE. 
BLUEs AND BuFrFfs: A SKETCH A CONTESTED ELEcTION. XIV.—XXII, 
PAINTING AND Porputar CuLture. By T. C. HorsFALL. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MAGAZINE for 

No. DCCLXXVI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

DR. WORTLE'S SCHOOL. Part IT. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PRAIRIES. 

SUICIDE. 

FISHING AND FISHING LITERATURE. 

THE EX-AMIR YAKUB KHAN. From the Note-Book of a 
Staff-Officer, 

BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part VII. 

THE NEW MINISTRY. 

CONSERVATIVE REORGANIZATION. 

WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW STORY BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE contains the First Part of 
a New Story, entitled 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun., Author 
of “ Daisy Miller,” “ The Europeans,” &c. The Story will be Illustrated by Mr. Du 


Maurier. 
London : Sw1TH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACEWOODS JUNE 1880 


Now ready, No. CCXLVI. Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry JAweEs,Jun. With an Illustration. 
Chapters 1—6. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU: His Character and Opinions. 

COTTAGERS AND COTTAGES. 

THE GUINEA BOX. In Two Chapters. By James Payy. 

THE EYRBYGGJA SAGA, 

THE COOK'S ORACLE. 

CABINET-MAKING. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With an Illustration. Chapters 35—37. 
London : SmiTH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JUNE (1880). 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By Professor A. VAMBERY. 

THE METHOD OF ZADIG. By Professor HuxiEy. 

FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. By Rvusk1y. 

SOME INDIAN SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIA. By Syed AMEER ALI. 

OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS. By J.C. Roninsoy. 

FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS ON MODERN ENGLAND. II. By KARL HILLEBRAND, 

A PROGRAMME OF REFORMS FOR TURKEY. By Epwiy Pears. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By Sir Roprrtr Couvier. 

THE 3 5 — “a PARTY AND THE LATE ELECTION: a Sequel. By 
EBB 


THE CRISIS IN INDIAN FINANCE. By Samver Larne, M.P. 
BUDGET ESTIMATES. By Lieut.-Gen. Ricuarp StRracuey, R.E., 


RS AND NURSES. 1.— Dr. Ocravius STURGES. 2.— Dr. 
SHARKEY. 3.—By Miss 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXLVIII. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS: 
1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLtpnant. Chapters 26—28, 
2. HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT. By A. G. BRADLEY. 
3. THE SCULPTURES ON THE FAQADE OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE, By 
JEAN PavuL RICHTER. 
4, SOME THOUGHTS ON SHELLEY. By Sroprorp A. Brooxe. 
5. HER LAST LETTER. By Lady Lixpsay oF BALCARRES, 
6. A LEARNED LADY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. CreicuTon. 
7. A LUST POEM BY EDMUND SPENSER. By SepastTian Evans, 
8. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA, By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


(THE BURIALS BILL.—THE GUARDIAN of Wednesday, 


ened wakes contain ~ Burials Bill, with a Revised Report of the Lord Chancellor's 
and ing of Canterbury Convocation. That ¢ June 9, Special 
2 “of his Debates in the fouse’ of Lords and of Convocation on the Bill. 
Published, price 7d., every Wednesday, at 5 Burleigh Street, W.C. 


[TERIOR of ST. EUSTACHE, PARIS.—See The BUILDER; 
also View of Belfast Work of the in Relation to 


Trade— 
Early Schools of A t. Mark’s, Venice—Grand Hotel— 
and Lime—Amalgamated Carpenters, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 


N EWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 

eed to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 

The SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
London : STEEL & Jones, 4 Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


GN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
'NORGATE'S FOREIGN BOOK CIR- 


Philology” Ro. Fest Fest Sen, ¢ One Classics, Oriental and European 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK Cl CIRCUL AR. No. 38. Post free, One 
Stamp. (Natural History, Physics, Ast: 'y. Medicine, and Surgery.) 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and = me Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


| 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


(CHURCH REFORM UNION.—Persons desiring co pies of of the 
REPORT, just published, may obtain them, free, on application to the 
Rev. J. R. DIGGLE, 36 Dorset Square, London, N.W. 
A. Grey, Esq., M.P., Brooks's Club, St. James's Street, London, W. 
A. Toynbek, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Lately published, 2 vols. deny 8vo. illustrated with 80 Plates ¢ of f the species and principal 
arieties, and numerous W. 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH MARINI E ‘POLYZOA ; con- 
taining an Introductory Sketch of the Class, and a full and megs Account of all the 
British forms. By the Rev. Pk. aed Huxcks, B.A., F.R.S., Author “ History of 
British Hydroid Zoophytes,” &c. 
jens Vas Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


NOW OPEN. 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, provided with all the BEST and NEWEST 
LITERATURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, READING, 
WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and 
Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM, DINING and 
LUNCHEON ROOMS, SMOKING ROOM, and all the appli- 
ances and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. 


Subscription to the Circulating 
Subscription for Club Membership 


per annum. 
Subscription for Club Membership, together with 
6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating 
Library 


Turee GuINeAs 
per annum, 


Coustry Susscrisers: An Annual Subscription of Five Guineas 
entitles a Country Subscriber to 15 vols. and the use of the Club 
for himself and one other member of the Family. 


Subscriptions can commence from any date. 


The Directors beg to inform the Subscribers to the Circulating 
Library that a constant endeavour will be made to provide a 
punctual and ample supply of all New Works of interest and 
authority; and in order to carry out this intention efficiently they 
must rely in some measure upon the co-operation and assistance of 
the Subscribers themselves. It is notorious that a large number 
of new books of a wholly trivial character are now put into circu- 
lation, for which there is no real demand, and the publication of 
such works is, in many instances, only rendered possible by the 
system upon which Circulating Libraries have hitherto been con- 
ducted. ‘Ihe expenditure upon works of this class will be strictly 
curtailed, and the funds will be applied as far as possible to the 
purchase and circulation of books of a higher order, and a really 
popular character, such as the majority of readers are anxious to 
obtain upon the date of their publication. The Directors trust by 
this means to render the Circulating Library, in the truest sense 
of the word, select, while they will seek at the same time to avoid 


alike vexatious to authors and the public. 
All the Books in the Library are available for Subscribers, 


without distinction as to amounts of subscription. 


Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town and Country Mem- 
bers, on application to Mr. CHAS. ALLEN, the GROSVENOR 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON THURSDAY NEXT, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. ‘ 


SECOND THOUGHTS, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Red as a Rose is She,” “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c, 


At all Booksellers’, 


THE NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART, 
JOAN. 


NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIRLD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” “ Lady Grizel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS.” 


THE PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. SHERIDAN Le Faxv, Author of “ The House by the Churchyard,” “ Uncle 
Silas,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


bed disple: at literary vigour and dramatic of a high class.” Graphic. 
MreLe a peculiar—an almost unique—faculty for combining and 
romantic. 


is fancy had no limit in its ranges amongst themes and i: 
which ended 


of te yet 
to invest them with a romantic charm ing ov 5 es 
fascination.""—Daily News. 


knew how in exerting over his readers 
Also, immediately. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETRERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcoran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WARNE'S HANDY MANUALS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


FOOD and FEEDING. By Sir Henry Tuompson, 


F.R.C.S., &e. Reprinted from “ The Nineteenth Century,” with considerable Additions. 
Specific Systems of arranging the et, ae of Invitation, two kinds— 
t) for a small Dinner Party—Menus for each Month in the Year, &c. &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By Lrionen S. BEaue, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Pilates, 
price 21s, strongly bound. 


MARRISON, PALL MALL. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK 


LITERATURE. By J. P. Manarry, M.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
Author of “Social Life in Greece,” &c. Vol. I. The Poets, price 7s. Gd. 
Vol. Il. The Prose Writers, price 7s. 6d. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 

A GLOSSARY of the ESSEX DIALECT. By Ricuarp 
STEPHEN CHARNOCK, Ph.D., F.S A. 

London: Trt & Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Just published, Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. 


(THE SCOUT’S GUIDE and FIELD BOOK. By Captain 
DELAVOYE, 56th Regt., Author of “ Records of the 90th Regt.,” &c. 
London : RICHARDSON & Co., 13 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 9s. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 6s. 


HE DAILY KOUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 


Ada) to the Course of the Christian Year. Containi T Medi 
Devotion, Verse for every day in the year. 


London : J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 


In a few days, demy 8vo. pp. 230. 


GLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treatment. By 
Lioset S, BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., F-R.C.P., Prof. of Medicine in King’s London. 


GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 135 New Bond Street, W. 


J.& A. CHURCHILL. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 


Fourth Edition now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Paces 


Rorerts, M.A., Incumbent of 8. Peter’ 's, Vere Street ; formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk ; ‘Author of “ Law and God.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


This day, crown 8vo, 93, 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. By 


Joun ADDINGTON Symonps, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. 


This day, crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


PHILOSOPHY of CHARLES DICKENS. 


By the Hon. Atnent S. G. Cannina, Author of ‘* Philosophy of the Waverley 
Novels,” * Religious Strife in British History,” &c. &c. 


Next week, demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH TREES and TREE PLANTING. 


By D. ABLETT. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 
Collected and Translated by MAINE STOKES. 


With Notes by MARY STOKES, and an Introduction by 
W. BR. S. RALSTON, M.A, 


LONDON: ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Next week, crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Instruction, Railways, and Public 
Wealth, since the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, FSS. 
Author of “ The English in South America,” “ Handbook to the River Plate 
Republics,’ * Handbook to Brazil,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all Libraries, 1 vol. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


By CECILIA FINDLAY. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 
67 & 68 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; AND BELFAST. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JUNE 


CONTENTS : 
A GOOD WORD FOR TERRITORIALISM. By Ricwarp RAMSDEN. 

A REJOINDER TO THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 
VICTOR HUGO'S NEW POEM. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

THE BACKWOODS OF CEYLON. By ALBERT Gray. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY. By W.J. STILLMAN. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. By J. Ware Epcar. 

A PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF OUTDOOR RELIEF. By Rev. T. W. Fow.r. 
THE LIBERAL VICTORY: from a Conservative Point of View. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
COST OF THE MEDLZVAL CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

‘HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. By Anyrnony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL. 


THERE’S RUE for YOU. By Mrs. Artnur 


KENNARD. 2 vols, (This day. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Earl of Desart, 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moteswortn, 


Author ot * “ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
*Miss Bouverie’ is a pure and pretty story."'—<A theneum. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Rosiyson, Author of 


“ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The author has done well to reproduce these charming studies and sketches.""— A thenaum, 


POET and PEER. By Hammton 


Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. “Dedicated to Lord Lyrron. 
4 novel of unusual merit. It will interest and amuse every reader.” —A thenceum. 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS THEY 


LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Josepn Hartron. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Hatton's novel hurries us all along in unflagging excitement.”’— Zimes. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 8 vols. 


[Next week. 


CHEAP EDITION of SIR GIBBIE. By 


Groncr Mac DonALD, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of Hunsr & 
BLACKET?Y’s STANDARD Lipraky. Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated 


from the Greek, with Notes and a Life of Plutarch, by AUBREY STEWART, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late GEORGE LONG, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4 vols. Bobn’s Library 
binding, or blue cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol. Vol. I. now ready, 


CUNNINGHAM’S LIVES of the mos 


eminent BRITISH PAINTERS. Revised Edition, with Notes and Sixteen 
fresh Lives, by Mrs. Ng ARLES HEATON. 3 vols. Bolin’s Library binding, or 
grey cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

In editing this Work Mrs. Heaton has had the use of much material col- 
lected by the Author and his son, Colonel CUNNINGHAM, with a view to a New 
Edition. 


“ Most remarkable Essays.""—From Lord DERBY'S Speech Huddersfield. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Roserr Grrren. 


The Cost of the Franco-German War of 1870-71—The Depreciation of Gold 
since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Why the Depression of Trade is so 
much greater in Raw Material Producing Countries than in the Manufac- 
turing Countries—-Foreign Competition—The Excess of Imports—Recent 
Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom—Notes on the Depreciation 
of Silver—Mr. Gladstone’s Work in Finance—Taxes on Land—The Reduction 
of the National Debt—The Taxation and Representation of Ireland—The 
Case against Bimetallism—On the Fall of Prices of Commodities in Recent 
Years. Second Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POEMS by SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Dublin: WILLIAM McGEE, 


NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION. 


THE CONSTITUTION of the EARTH; 


being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the Earth 
and its Organic Life have been derived from the San by a Progressive Develop- 
ment. By RopertT Warp, Author of ‘An Essay on the Constitution of the 
Earth,” published in 1844, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH or DISSENT? An Appeal to Holy 


Scripture (add d to Di s). By T. P. Garnier, M.A., Rector of 
Guamenite with Southburgh, Norfolk, and late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Part I.— What the Bible says about Dissent. 

Part II.—Objections commonly urged against the Church answered. 

Part I1I.—Pleas commonly urged in behalf of Dissent examined. 


4 AND 5 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Next week will be published, 


VOLUME XI. (GOU—HIP) OF 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


MEDITATIONS IN THE TEA ROOM. 
By M.P. 
“ A collection of thoughts, aphorisms, comments on men and things, showing a shrewd, 
somewhat cynical, spirit, often expressed with much vigour and point." ‘Spectator. 
“ Scattered not sparingly throughout the work are brilliants of many facets.” 
Public Opinion. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


PICKERING & CO., 1% PICCADILLY, W 
74.2 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CONCLUSION OF “GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Vol. IV. THE REVOLUTION, 1683-1760; MODERN ENGLAND, 1760- 
1815. 8vo. with 3 Maps and Index, lés [-Vext week. 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW BOOK. 


FLPHPHATHA ; or, the Amelioration of the 


World: Sermons preached rm Westminster Abbey; with Two Sermens at 
St. Murgaret’s, Westminster, at the Opening of Parliament. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Now ready. 


ESSAYS on ART and ARCHZOLOGY. 


By C. T. Newroy, C.B., D.C.L., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum, Demy 8v0. 12s. 6d. : (Yow ready. 


COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY, 


a TREATISE on. By F.M. Batrour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Lec- 
¥ Cambridge. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Vol, [Vow ready. 


GELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORATORS: 


Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos; being a Companion 
Volume to the “ Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos.” Edited, with 
Notes, by R. C. Jess, M.A., LL.D. Edinb., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 8vo, 12s. 6d, (Now ready. 


MODERN GREECE: Two Lectures delivered 


before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh ; with Papers on “ The 
Progress of Greece” and ‘ Byron in Greece.” By Professor R. C. JEBB, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. {Now ready. 


J{NGLISH POETS: Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by various Writers, and a general Introduction by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. WARD, M.A, 4 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE, 


* Te task was one of much complexity and oral and we may say at 
once that it has been admirably accomplished.” —sS¢. James’s Gazette. 


[Now ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


POEMS of SHELLEY: Selected and 


eT with Introduction, by StrorprorD A. Brooke, 18mo. cloth extra, 


aad Also OS Edition, printed on hand-made paper, India proof of 
Vignette, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


THE LIBERTY of the PRESS, SPEECH, 


and PUBLIC WORSHIP; being Commentaries on the Liberty of the 
Subject and the Laws of England, By JAMES PATERSON, M.A., Barrister- 
-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 12s, [Vow ready, 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL ESSAYS. 


HUISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Yow ready. 


NEW NOVEL—ENGA. By the Author of 


“ The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. [Now ready. 


THE AUTHORSHIP of ECCLESIASTES, 
a TREATISE on. To which is added a Dissertation on that which was 
the Prophet, as quoted in 


spoken through Ji 
Crown 8vo, 14s. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 


STORIES. Part III.—Three Apostles. ‘By Mrs. HERMAN GASKOIN. 18mo. 
price 1s. [Now ready, 


Now ready, 4s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. Edited 
by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., I. BywaTER, M.A., and H, JACKSON, M,A, 
ConTENTS OF No, XVII. : 
Notes on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 1—578. W. G. Clark.’ 
On the Character of the — Guardianship of Minors and Women. Notes on 
Gaius, 1-168. P.M. Laurence. : 
The Story of Aeneas’ Wanderings. H. Nettleshi; ip. 
Notes on the Graeci Annales of Fabius Pictor. Nettleship. 
On of Val R. Ellis. 


W. Robertson Smith. 
Vergili Trojamentum. Aen. V. 560-587. F. P. Si 
A Philological Examination ‘of the Myth ot the siren 
On a Chorus of 
A. W. Verrall. 


Postgate. 
Verb roragw and its Cognates. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF 
ART EDUCATION. 


Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Each volume contains numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound 
for the Use of Students, price 53. 

N.B.—These volumes were first announced last year as a 3s. 6d. Series. Mr. 
Poynter, the Editor, has, however, found it desirable to enlarge the scope of each 
volume, and to add at least 1/0 pages of Text and many additional Illustrations, 
The price, therefore, has necessarily been increased to 5s. 


The Volumes now ready are: 
PAINTING. 


ITALIAN and CLASSIC. By Percy R. Heap, 


Lincoln College, Oxford; and Eowarp J. Poynter, R.A. Upwards of 80 
Full-paze and other iMustrations, bound in extra cloth limp. 

+* This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education by 
Mr. *PornTER, who also contributes a ieee on Egyptian Art, and succinct 
notices of the various Italian Schools, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Rocsr 


SMITH, F.R.1.B.A, With 120 Illustrations. 

*,* This Volume treats of the History of senate from the rise of the 
Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renaissance style at 
the close of the Eighteenth Century. 


The NEW by a the Author of “ Lorna Doone,” entitled MARY 
RLEY, is now ready at every Library. 


MARY ANERLEY : a Yorkshire Story. By 


R. D. Blackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” “ Cradock 
Nowell,” &c. 3 vols. crown S8vo, 31s. 

“One of his happiest productions, It is full of the fine | oueee of observation and descrip- 
tion, whether of people or of places, that have belonged to most of his novels, and there is a 
strong dramatic nterest to be found init. In this respect indeed, as in others, there is as m 
matter in ‘Mary Anerley’ as would make a dozen ordinary novels........ e have found it 
impossible to dwell upon more than a few of the many sides belonging’ to to this remarkable book, 
the pathetic passages of which are not less striking than the or dramatic touches 
and deseri iptions which abound in it.’ Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. I "s wealth of 1 has made his story rich and full to overflowing.” 
Daily News. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRI- 
CITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. Gorpon, B.A., Cambridge, Assistant- 
Secretary of the British Association. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth yo 3 


A RIDE in PETTICOATS and SLIPPERS 
from FEZ to the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. By Captain H. E. Cotvite, of 
the Guards, Crown 8vo. with — 


Now ready, an entirely New Work, by JULES VERNE. 


JULES VERNE’S GREAT NAVIGATORS 


of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Being the Second of three volumes 
under the title Celebrated Travels and Travellers.” With 
numerous Illustrations an acsimile Copies of Old Engravings, Charts, 
Maps, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 14s. 


FRIENDS and FOES in the TRANSKEI: 


an Englishwoman’s Experiences during the Cape Frontier War of 1877. By 
HELEN M. PRICHARD. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 


“ Mrs. Prichard’s book is emeaen b, in SS writes with a freshness and a life which 
equal ed in the first detailed her New Zealand experi- 
ences, Sta: 


THE WATERING-PLACES of GERMANY, 


SWITZERLAND, &c. By EpwARD GuTMAN, M.D. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 
price 8s, 6d. (Now ready. 
“Ts likely to attract attention.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Dr. Gutman’s practical information will be found generally trustworthy and 


‘SCIENCE a STRONGHOLD of BELIEF ; 


or, Scientific and Common-Sense Proofs of the Reasonableness of Religious 
Belief, as based on a Plain and Candid Study of Nature and the Scriptures. 
The whole forming a general practical View of Belief and an opposition to 
modern Doubt and Infidelity, By R. B, Parnrer, M.D., F.R.C.S. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 


POEMS of the INNER LIFE. Selected chiefly 


from Modern Authors. Fourth Edition, s:nall post 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s, 


Now ready, 4to. in Wrapper, 1s. 64. (No. 54, Vol. V.) 


MEN of MARK, for JUNE. Containing 
Permanent Photographs ra Life, with Biographical Notices of 
THE RIGHT HON, SIR ROBERT LUSH, 
ROBERT BROWNING, M.A., LL.D. 
WILLIAM C. T. DOBSON, R.A, 


THE VOYAGE ALONE in the YAWL, 
ROB ROY. From London to Paris and by Havre, across the Channel to the 
Isle of Wight, South Coast, &c. By Jonny Macorecor, M.A. Fourtb 
Edition, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s.; enamelled boards, 2s. 6d, 
The Third Part is now ready of 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. By 


Wx. Buack, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,” “Three Feathers,” &c. 1s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C, "743 
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On Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 1337-1346, R. H. Smith. : : 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS: 


BEING ABSTRACTS OF ALL PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS 


DIRECTED TO BE PRINTED BY BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


To be issued in Monthly Parts, 82s. per annum postage free. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS in INDIA: being 
nan of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By GzorGE ABERIGH-MackayY. Post 8vo. 


THE GARDEN of INDIA; or, Chapters on 


Oudh History and Affairs. By H. C. Inwiy, B.A. Oxon., Bengal Civil 


Service. 8vo. 12s. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY andits CAMPAIGNS 


in TURKEY, in 1877-1878. By F. V. Greene, First Lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, and lately Military Attaché to the United 
States Legation at St. Petersburg. Second Edition, royal 8vo. with Atlas, 32s. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. By Colonel S. 


late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. with 10 Photographs, 


THE CHURCH UNDER QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH : an Historical Sketch. By Rev. Dr. F.G. Leg. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 21s. 


OUR BURMESE WARS and RELATIONS 


with BURMA. Including an Abstract of Military and Political Operations, 
1824-26 and 1852-53, with various Local, Statistical, Commercial, and other 


information on Lower and Upper B rma; also a Summary of Events from 


1826 to 1879, with a Sketch of King Theebau’s Progress. By Colonel 
Ww. F. B. Laurie, Author of “ Narrative of the Second Burmese War,” 
“ Pegu,” &c. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 16s, 


DESTRUCTION of LIFE by SNAKES, 


HYDROPHOBIA, &c. in WESTERN INDIA, By an Ex-Commissioner. 
Fep. 2s. 6d. 


AKBAR: an Eastern Romance. By Dr. 


P. A. S. Van LimpurG-Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M.M. With 
Notes and an Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar. By CLEMENTS R. 
MarkuaM, C.B., F.R.S, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE CONJUROR’S DAUGHTER: a Tale. 


By J. W. Suerer, C.S.1., Author of “ Who is Mary?” Illustrated, 5s. 
(Jn a few days. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES. By A. G. F. Entor 


(Shortly. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE from 


SAMARCAND to HERAT, through Balkh and the Usbek States of Afghan 
Turkestan. With his own Map of the March route from the Oxus to Herat. 
By CHARLES Marvin, Author of ‘ Account Apes Disas- 
trous Russian Campaign against the Akna] Tekke Turcomans,” 

Ua the press. 


THE LYRICAL DRAMA: Essays on Sub- 


—_ Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. SUTHERLAND 
‘ARDS. (Jn the press. 


THE CHALLANGE of BARLETTA. By 


MASSINO D'AzEGLIO. Rendered into English by Lady Lovisa MAGENis. 
2 vols, (Nearly ready. 


A PLEASURE TRIP to INDIA during the 


VISIT of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, and afterwards to CEYLON. By 
Mrs. Consett. Illustrated with Photographs. [Nearly ready. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By 


W. P. ANDREW, Author of “‘ India and Her Neighbours,” “ The Indus and 
its Provi ces.” ‘ Memoir on the Euphrates Route,” &c. &c. &c. v0. 
with Sketch-Map and Appendix, 6s, 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT of the 


DISASTROUS RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST the AKHAL TEKKE 
TURCOMANS, Describing the March across the Burning Desert. the Storm- 
ing ot Dengeel Tépé, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. By CHARLES 
Makvix. 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans, 18s. 


HERAT; the Granary and Garden of Central 


Asia. By Colonel G. B, MALLEsoN, C.S.I., Author of “ History of the Indian 
Mutiny.” 8vo. with an Index and Map, 8s. 


DESERT LIFE: Recollections of an » Exped 


tion in the Soudan. By B, SoLymus. 8vo. lis. 


THE AFGHAN WAR: Gough’s Action at 


Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swinnertos, Bengal Chaplain, Chaplain in the 
Fieid with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force, Crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece and Plans, 53. ¥ 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS: the 


Celebrities of the Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By DrMETRIUS 
CHARLES BouLGER, M.R.A.S,, Author of * England and Russia in Central 
Asia.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS at HOME and the RUS- 


SIANS ABROAD: Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life under 
Alexander Il, By H. SuTHERLAND Epwakbs. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s, 


PICKED UP in the STREETS: Sketches of 


London Life. By RicHarD Rows. With Illustrations. (Shortly. 


ROUND EUROPE with the CROWD.. By 


Jacque MacGs. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


1857- 1858. Commencing from the close of the Second Bg of Sir Joun 
Kaye's ‘ * History of the Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B. MALLEson, C.S.L., 
Author of “* Historical Sketches of the Native States of India, ” “ & History of 
Afghanistan,” &c. Vol. III, 8vo. with Plans, 20s, (Jn the press. 


SIGNOR MONALDINI’S NIECE: a Novel 


of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. _ (This day. 


KANDAHAR in 1879; being the Diary of 


Major Le Messurirr, R.E., Rete. Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. 
Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, from the “ Royal Engineer's 
Journal.” (ln the press. 


THE SHADOW of a LIFE: a Novel. By 


_ Bessie Harcu, (Jn the press. 


LONDON : 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


— 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 5, —. 
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